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Concrete is versatile. It can be used to give beauty and 
dignity to buildings of the most utilitarian kind. By its very 
nature, it can be moulded to produce structures 

having maximum floor areas with minimum 

obstructions. These qualities, dependent on the cement 
which forms its base, have made concrete a 


symbol of economy 





This symbol identifies the products of THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LTD. 
selling organisation of The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd 

The British Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. Alpha Cement Limited. 

Portland House, Tothill Street, London, S8.W.1. 

Suppliers of Blue Circle Portland Cement, “ Ferrocrete”’, “ 417’ Cement, Sulphate 
Resisting Cement, “‘ Snowcem”’ Cement Paint, Hydralime, etc. 
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Foreword 


REAT BRITAIN in its history—and we 

would remind non-Scottish readers 

that its history begins only in 1707— 
has been presided over by Prime Ministers of 
highly differing natures and very divergent 
talents. We have had Prime Ministers, such 
as the Elder Pitt, expert in belligerence ; 
and also Prime Ministers pacificatory, such 
as the late Earl Baldwin. There have been 
Prime Ministers gaily plumaged, such as 
Disraeli, and Prime Ministers wholly drab, 
such as Addington and Goderich. Some 
have been men of hyper-critical principle, 
as was Gladstone ; others, as did Walpole, 
have displayed their genius in the arts of 
political management. On the one hand, 
we have been governed by masters of the 
House of Commons, such as, on occasion, 
Palmerston, and throughout his twelve-year 
leadership—strange though it may seem— 
Lord North ; on the other, distinguished 
noblemen, such as the 3rd Marquess of 
Salisbury, have felt happiest in the peri- 
phrastic understatement preferred by the 
Upper House. Among this distinguished 
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succession no figure has been more delightful 
of mind, more original in his insouciant 
approach to politics, than Queen Victoria’s 
mentor, William Lamb, 2nd Viscount 
Melbourne. Melbourne’s especial import- 
ance, if not his peculiar gifts, he owed to the 
fact that, born in one epoch, he lived on far 
into another. Though he had little sym- 
pathy with the Reform Movement, and less 
for the middle classes by whom it was 
backed, he yet accepted as inevitable the 
triumph of both. A late eighteenth-century 
man of the world, he was at the same time 
removed from the bitter Georgian squabbles 
of Whig and Tory and aloof from the Victorian 
partisanship of Liberals and Conservatives 
that had already begun to emerge during his 
years of office. Hence the golden glow he 
contrived to shed over his relationship with 
the young Queen Victoria. An extract from 
Lord David Cecil’s vivid portrait of Lord 
Melbourne (to be published in book-form 
by Constable’s in September) appears in our 
present issue ; two further extracts will 
follow in July and August. 
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“ CREEP ” IS NOT A WORD normally associated with 
jet propulsion. Yet metallic creep—the slow 
stretching of a metal under stress at high tempera- 
ture—is a major problem in jet engine design, 
and it enters increasingly into many branches of 
engineering. Creep can increase the diameter 
of hot steam pipes under the constant pressure 
from inside. The fast-spinning rotor of an 
electricity generator may, if it becomes hot 
enough, distort under the creep caused by centri- 
fugal force. Unless this has been taken into 
account in designing the generator, its rotor may 
ultimately foul the generator’s shell. Even at 
ordinary temperatures, lead creeps at quite low 
stresses and unless appropriate steps are taken, 
lead sheeting can flow slowly down a roof. 

To provide much-needed information on creep, 
I.C.I. have built a special testing station at Witton, 
near Birmingham. At this I.C.I. station, the 
latest techniques are being used to record the 
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Slow Motion 


changes in metals under stress at various temper- 
atures and over very long periods. The tests are 
carried out on sixty machines. Metal test-pieces 
clamped between steel jaws may be loaded as 
required up to 30 tons per square inch, while the 
test temperature, which may be as high a 
1000°C, can be maintained for years on end. 
Special instruments can detect length increases as 
small as one fifty-thousandth of an inch in the 
test-pieces. Air conditioning keeps the window- 
less building at a steady 67°F. night and day. 
Humidity is controlled. To minimise vibration, 
the testing machines are mounted in concrete 
rafts independent of the building foundations. 
Tests carried out in this I.C.I. research station are 
providing invaluable information on metallic 
creep, needed by the designers and engineers who 
are building I.C.I.’s great new plants and factories, 
and by the users of the wrought non-ferrous 
metals marketed by I.C.I. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Melbourne 


and the years 


of Reform 


A BIOGRAPHICAL 
PORTRAIT 


By 
LORD DAVID CECIL 


Lamb. In February 1827, Lord Liver- 

pool, the Prime Minister, had a stroke. 
Bereft of his placid and reconciling hand, the 
Government split into two opposing sections ; 
the Ultra-Tories and the Canningite Tories. 
Which of the two was to obtain control 
depended on the unpredictable caprice of 
George IV. After the usual hesitations, he 
asked Canning to form a Government. Rather 
than serve under him, the Ultras led by the Duke 
of Wellington resigned. Canning therefore, in 
order to fill the gap left by their secession, 
turned to his Whig followers, notably Palmer- 
ston and Lamb. Even now it seemed as if 
William’s ironical lazy indifference might lose 
him his chance. To his sister Emily’s exaspera- 
tion, he chose to leave London at the very 
moment the Government was forming. How- 
ever, when the list of candidates for office was 
placed before the King—‘ William Lamb ! ” 
he exclaimed, his memory aglow with pleasing 
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WILLIAM LAMB, VISCOUNT 
MELBOURNE, 1779-1848, 
by Landseer 


sy of the National Portrait Gallery 
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recollections of old Carlton House convivialities. 
“ William Lamb—put him anywhere you like! ” 
In May he was appointed Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. It was the turning point in Lamb’s 
life. At last, at forty-six years of age, his luck 
had changed : and for good. Lamb stepped on 
to the public stage, an official ruler of England. 

It was a very different England from that 
of his youth. The lucid leisured eighteenth 
century was vanished ; and in its place, to the 
thunder of a thousand factory wheels, surged 
forward the murky and tumultuous era which 
was its successor. All was movement, the indus- 
trial movement, the democratic movement, the 
Romantic movement, the Irish National move- 
ment. All was confusion: religious neo- 
medievalists jostled progressive rationalists ; 
hard-fisted capitalists clashed with enthusiastic 
humanitarians : destitution and stupendous 
wealth dwelled side by side : in England the 
young Mill hailed the dawn of the age of en- 
lightenment, in Scotland the young Carlyle 
brooded darkly on the imminent eclipse of 


human virtue. And the spirit that infused the 
age was of a piece with its preoccupations ; 
earnest, hopeful, strenuous and foggy—pulsat- 
ing with energy, aglow with hope, tormented 
by conscience. The smoke and flame of the 
factories found their counterpart in the smoke 
and flame that swirled in the hearts of the people 
who lived under their shadow. 

The new spirit showed itself in the world of 
politics. Signs were visible on every side that 
the struggle between the old aristocratic landed 
régime and the new individualist democratic 
forces could not be delayed much longer. Till 
1815 it had been held up by the Napoleonic 
Wars, in the disturbed years, which followed, 
by the fear of revolution. But now Europe 
seemed settled down into steady peace : for 
the time being the country was prosperous. 
And the restless discontent of those classes who 
were shut out from political power began to 
make itself felt ; seeping up from the world of 
revolutionary agitators to infuse itself into the 
respectable middle and professional classes. 
Everywhere the cry was reform ; law reform, 
educational reform, fiscal reform of the laws 
against Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, 
Parliamentary reform. Parliamentary Reform 
was the crucial issue. For, by destroying the 
aristocracy’s monopoly of seats in the House 
of Commons, it wrested from it at one stroke 
the control of government. With it, the men of 
the new age would be in a position to impose 
any other change they wanted ; without it, 
they could move only by permission of their 
opponents. 

Such were the questions canvassed at re- 
unions of provincial kings of industry, at 
gatherings of:serious thinkers, in working men’s 
clubs. Only in the lordly drawing-rooms of the 
politicians themselves was the atmosphere less 
excited. Belonging as they did, Tory and Whig 
alike, to the old régime, they had no personal 
interest in a change. However, they could not 
altogether escape feeling the pressure of the 
time-spirit. It was becoming clear to them that 
something new would have to be done ; and 
that, since they alone possessed political power, 
they would have to do it. Confronted by this 
new situation, the old party divisions began to 
lose whatever binding power they still pos- 
sessed ; people began to range themselves into 




















new groups. There were, roughly speaking, 
three positions that they could take up, that of 
the Ultra-Tories, that of the Canningite-Tories 
and that of the large body of opinion who, anti- 
cipating the terminology of a later age, we may 
call the Liberals. The Ultras were against all 
reform ; the Liberals in favour of it in varying 
degrees ; the Canningites stood between them. 
Strongly against the surrender of aristocratic 
power, implied in Parliamentary Reform, they 
yet believed that administration was in need of 
much modification and improvement ; and 
moreover that by making such practical and 
executive reform, they would allay the dis- 
content that created the demand for Parlia- 
mentary Reform. If, so they contended, people 
had a better police and poor law and a fairer 
system of taxation, they would be quite happy 
to go on being governed by the gentlemen of 
England. 

In 1827 the Canningites got a chance to try 
their policy. The Ultras, in power for the last 
thirty odd years, were clearly out of tune with 
the temper of the times. The Liberals were not 
yet in a condition to take their place officially. 
They belonged, most of them, to the Whig 
Party ; and the Whigs were still in confusion. 
A few like Lamb agreed with Canning ; the old 
orthodox Whigs, led by Lords Grey and 
Holland, secretly nervous of change and 
personally distrustful of Canning, shrank from 
committing themselves in any direction. The 
professional politicians, led by the brilliant and 
changeable Brougham, still tacked about in a 
seething turmoil of intrigue, now to the right now 
left, according as either seemed likely to bring 
them office. Anyway, for the time being, the 
crucial issue of Parliamentary Reform was in 
abeyance. The reformers quarrelled among 
themselves, while the public was not yet com- 
pletely convinced that reform was necessary. 
Now, if ever, was the time to try the Canningite 
middle-way. 

It came naturally to Lamb to support it. 
Not that he was much of a reformer, even in 
the modified Canningite sense. The spirit of 
the new age left him singularly unimpressed. 
He did not like earnestness, he did not like 
energy, he did not like muddle-headedness. 
And he had the aristocrat’s antipathy to the 
middle-classes. ‘I don’t like the middle- 
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classes,” he told Queen Victoria, “ the higher 
and lower classes, there’s some good in them ; 
but the middle-class are all affectation and 
conceit and pretence and concealment.” 
Further, he thought change always ran the risk 
of disturbing the security of society ; while 
convinced as he was of the futility of most 
human effort, he did not believe it ever did the 
good it intended. On the contrary, sensational 
reforms, like Parliamentary Reform, did positive 
harm. For by raising hopes that could never be 
fulfilled they left people more discontented than 
ever. “I like what is tranquil and stable,” he 
once remarked. This sentence sums up his 
political creed. 

On the other hand, he recognized that the 
world, unfortunately, was a changing place : 
and that political institutions, make-shift 
atfairs at best, must change along with it. Tran- 
quillity and stability can only be preserved by 
a continuous process of adaptation. If a large 
section of the people were dissatisfied with the 
existing system, it meant that it was out of date. 
And, however silly their demands might be, 
there would be no peace till they were in some 
degree conceded. Finally, since administrative 
reforms affected their actual lives the most, 
they were the kind most likely to pacify them. 
Holding these views, he could follow Canning 
if not with enthusiasm yet with an honest con- 
viction that it was the best thing to do. 

Himself he had only a minor part to play. 
The Irish Secretaryship carried with it no seat 
in the Cabinet ; though Ireland, as usual, was 
in a state of furious unrest, there was nothing 
much for the time being to be done about it. 
The Irish were agitating for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Canning was in favour of giving it to 
them ; but the King, reverting in a misguided 
moment to the ideas of his father, refused. All 
that Canning could do was to send for Lamb 
and tell him to go over there and try and con- 
vince the Irish of the Government’s good inten- 
tions, until such time as the King’s mind might 
change. In August he arrived in Dublin. 

It was a great change from go-ahead 
England. Under a frail veneer of eighteenth- 
century manners, the country wallowed in 
bloodstained medieval chaos. The Protestant 
governing-class divided their time between 
bullying the natives, wild Hibernian rollickings 
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and killing each other in duels. The mass of 
the people, savage, superstitious and on the 
edge of starvation, now fawned on their masters 
in oriental servility, now gathered together in 
secret societies with fantastic names—Caffees, 
Bootashees, Whiteboys and Ribbonmen—to 
plot their overthrow by means of atrocity and 
assassination. The administration itself was a 
clotted tangle of corruption and inefficiency. 
While round the general confusion hovered the 
Irish nationalist politicians led by the flam- 
boyant O’Connell, seizing every chance to 
exacerbate the situation. The humane and 
sophisticated Lamb made an incongruous figure 
in such a place. But he was not daunted. His 
commission suited him very well. Catholic 
Emancipation was one of the few reforms of 
which he thoroughly approved ; both from a 
deep-seated dislike of religious intolerance and 
because he thought that discontent in Ireland 
had grown so widespread as to show, accord- 
ing to his theory of politics, that it was neces- 
sary. On the other hand, he did not mind its 
being put off for the moment : temperamentally 
he was always inclined for inaction. Surveying 
the scene with calm sardonic detachment, he 
set himself to his task. 

The Irish political scene soon began to feel 
the impact of a new personality. Former Chief- 
Secretaries, fettered by the conventions of their 
position, had associated mostly with that Irish 
Protestant circle who led Dublin Society. Not 
so Lamb : “ The great means by which the 
Orange gentry have drawn over everyone who 
has come here,” he writes to a colleague, “‘ was 
by assuming that their set was the only one 
worth associating with, quite the first company. 
You, who know Almacks, know that this is one of 
the strongest if not the very strongest passions 
of the human mind.” Himself he saw every- 
one ; kept open house to a mixed crowd of every 
party and creed, and took particular pains to 
make the acquaintance of seditious opponents. 
Such behaviour shocked the old officials very 
much. “ Mr. Lamb,” lamented one of them, 
“keeps a lot of bad company !” Indeed, Lamb 
was an unorthodox head of a department in 
every way. The free and easy habits of the 
Lamb family, transported into official life, 
produced a surprising spectacle. Every rule of 
precedent and routine was set aside. Seated in 


his room with the door open, Lamb would 
write his letters and interview a deputation at 
the same time ; while around him, a crowd of 
underlings sauntered through their work amid 
a hubbub of conversation. If a message was 
sent in that someone had asked to see him— 
** Show him in ! ” he would shout. When the 
visitor was admitted. ‘‘ Now,” Lamb would 
begin genially, “don’t go too fast, don’t ask 
for impossibilities, and don’t do anything damn 
foolish.” Even the Irish were surprised by 
his methods of conducting business ; but, 
unlike the officials, they welcomed them. Here 
at any rate was a change from the formal frigid 
Englishman they had been accustomed to 
expect. Nor did William just talk pleasantly to 
them : he went out of his way to treat Catholics 
on an equality with Protestants, appointed 
them in preference to posts open to each; 
openly proclaimed his disgust at the prejudiced 
way in which Catholics were treated in the law- 
courts, set himself against all pro-Protestant 
agitation and shut the door against informers. 

He also threw himself into the study of the 
Irish problems. It was soon clear that all talk 
of his laziness was nonsense. Given a job, he 
worked unusually hard. Every post to England 
carried with it elaborate memoranda from him ; 
on the Tithe question, the local government 
question, the land question, the Education 
question. It must be admitted that these were 
seldom constructive. The upshot of Lamb’s 
researches was that each problem bristled with 
difficulties, that most solutions would do more 
harm than good and that the wisest policy 
seemed to leave things alone, at any rate for the 
time being. “ One is sorry,” he observes with 
caustic melancholy at the end of one of these 
dispatches, “‘ to trouble anything that is quiet 
here!” Anyway his own time was fully 
occupied in keeping Lord Wellesley, the Lord 
Lieutenant, in a good humour and warding off 
the never-slackening throng of persons clamour- 
ing angrily to have a job done for them. Some- 
times their importunities strained Lamb's 
patience to breaking-point. “ I can’t give away 
a place of fifty pounds without making fifty 
enemies,” he exclaimed : and again, “ Lord 
Clare and Mr. Fitzgibbon want a living for a 
Mr. Westhorpe whose principal merit is that 
his is the only family in the county of Limerick 

















that will receive Mrs. Fitzgibbon. Tho’ I have 
the greatest toleration and even partiality for 
ladies of that description, yet I cannot go so 
far as to say that associating with them in com- 
pliance with the wishes of a patron is the best 
possible recommendation for a clergyman . . . 
that damned little man milliner Clare !—he 
knows that I promised him nothing : but, like 
all Irishmen, if you put one single civil word in 
your communication with them, they immedi- 
ately construe it into a promise ; and charge 
you with a breach of faith if they don’t get what 
they have asked.” 

On the whole, however, he got a good deal 
of fun out of the spectacle of human infirmity 
afforded by the Irish scene. One day a little 
boy, the son of a subordinate, was brought in 
to be shown his room at the office. “ Is there 
anything you would like here ?”” Lamb asked 
him kindly. The child chose a stick of sealing- 
wax. “ That’s right, my boy,” said Lamb, 
pressing a bundle of pens as well into his hand, 
“ begin life early. All these things belong to the 
public ; and your business is to get out of the 
public as much as you can.” 

He was not to enjoy Ireland long. By the 
end of January 1828, political affairs in England 
were so unsettled as to bring him back for good. 
Canning had died the previous August. But 
the King, incensed at what he considered his 
desertion by the Duke of Wellington, had kept 
the Canningites in power under the leadership 
of Lord Goderich, a fussy, timorous politician, 
hen-pecked by his wife, terrified of respon- 
sibility and often on the verge of tears. Such a 
man could not long conduct the government of 
England through a critical period. In January, 
after an ignominious scene of resignation, in 
which he was forced to borrow his royal 
master’s pocket handkerchief in order to 
assuage the effects of his own agitation, Lord 
Goderich disappeared from the scene. 

His departure produced a crisis of the first 
order. It was clear that no government, not 
confessedly Whig, could now go on without the 
help of the Duke of Wellington. Accordingly, 
George IV appointed him Prime Minister ; and 
the declared Whig ministers, led by Lord 
Lansdowne, then resigned. What should the 
Canningites do ? The Duke, in order to keep 
them, promised to modify his policy to suit 
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WILLIAM HUSKISSON, 1770-1830, 
Leader of the House of Commons 


their views. After hours of indecision they 
decided to remain for fear, they said, lest 
otherwise Canning’s policy might be com- 
pletely reversed. 

Lamb, out of personal loyalty—always his 
ruling motive—stayed along with his friends. 
But he thought it a mistake. He was right. 
Whatever the Duke might say, he differed 
fundamentally from the Canningites on every 
important issue: and they found that in 
practice they could only work with him by 
constantly acting against their true opinion. 
This mattered to Lamb less than to most, for 
few political views were to him a matter of 
principle. Only once, when he voted against 
the repeal of the Test Act excluding Non- 
conformists from government posts, did he go 
against a strong conviction. But no amount of 
laxity on his part or that of anyone else could 
keep so divided a ministry going for long. 
“The Cabinet,” said Palmerston, the Can- 
ningite Minister for War, “has gone on 
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differing about every question of importance that 
has come under consideration—meeting to 
debate and dispute and separating without 
deciding.” Twice in three months the govern- 
ment came within an inch of splitting. In May 
the crash came ; on the question as to what 
should be done with the seat left vacant by the 
disfranchisement of the borough of East 
Retford. Most of the Canningites, led by 
Huskisson, were for giving it to a manufactur- 
ing town, as a sop to the reformers : the Duke 
and Peel, fearing this might prove the thin end 
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of the wedge, proposed giving it to a county. 
After a deplorable exhibition of clumsy vacil- 
lation on his own part and unscrupulous 
strategy on that of the Duke, Huskisson was 
forced to resign. His followers had to make up 
their minds whether to go with him. The chief 
of them were Palmerston, Lamb’s old friend 
Ward, now Lord Dudley, and Lamb himself. 
On the afternoon of Sunday, May 25th, 
Palmerston, walking along the Horse Guards, 
saw Ward beckoning him from the Balcony of 
Melbourne House. He went up to find dis- 

















cussion raging. Lamb was for resignation and 
Palmerston supported him: but Ward, who 
passionately enjoyed being in office, hung back, 
“stroked his chin, counted the squares of the 
carpet three times down and then went off in 
the agony of doubt and hesitation.” That night 
decision could be delayed no longer. The three 
went to see Huskisson and then, leaving their 
cabriolets to follow slowly behind them, 
strolled back through the balmy stillness of the 
spring night for a final consultation. Ward 
walked between the two others. “ Well,” he 
began, “ now that we are by ourselves in the 
street and no one but the sentry to hear, let 
me know right and left what is next to be done 
—in or out ?” 

“ Out,” said Palmerston and Lamb echoed 
him. Ward was still reluctant. “ There is a 
rumour,” he said, “ that Huskisson’s place is 
to be filled by a moderate Tory, a young man 
of promise from a noble Tory family.” “I do 
not know any young man of Tory family who 
is a man of promise,” replied Lamb dis- 
couragingly ; and then went on to point out 
with chilling good sense that the fact that 
Huskisson was to be replaced by an official 
Tory of any kind meant a change in the 
character of the government ; and that he him- 
self, unable as he was to state his views in 
Cabinet, could not feel justified in associating 
himself with it in its new form. Poor Ward 
made a last try. “ There is something in attach- 
ing oneself to so great a man as the Duke,” he 
observed wistfully. “‘ For my part,” retorted 
Lamb unmoved, “ I do not happen to think he 
is so great a man. But that is a matter of 
opinion.” Next day they were all three out. 

It was a little hard on Lamb. For, on the 
East Retford question, he agreed with the Duke. 
Still there was no question he had to go. In 
general he had no confidence in the Duke : 
and anyway the same loyalty that had kept him 
in now sent him out. “ I have always thought,” 
he once said, “‘ that it is more necessary to 
stand by my friends when they are in the wrong 
than when they are in the right.” 


Nevertheless it was a depressing time for 
him. After years of doing nothing he had at 
last obtained work ; and found that he enjoyed 
it. Now within a few months it was snatched 





away with no visible prospect of return. How- 
ever, he had long ago learnt not to cry over spilt 
milk. Soon he was setting to work to distract 
himself by corresponding with Lady Holland 
about Greek poetry and writing reviews of 
theological works for the Literary Gazette. 

His private life, too, required attention. 
Since August it had been at least as eventful as 
his public. All the old ties were breaking. Lady 
Caroline had died in January 1828. Their only 
child, poor Augustus, still lived, a half-witted 
youth of twenty-one. But William Lamb, 
though still far too solicitous for his welfare to 
let him leave home, must by now have given up 
all hope of his becoming normal. In July of 
the same year Lord Melbourne’s unimpressive 
life had come to an end at last. It is not to be 
supposed that this occasioned much sorrow to 
anyone. But it was a landmark in Lamb’s 
life. With his father and mother and Caroline 
gone, the chapter of his youth was completely 
finished. Moreover, he was now head of the 
family. The Melbourne fortunes were con- 
siderably reduced by this time. Melbourne 
House was sold, as too expensive to keep up ; 
and—taking a new house in South Street, May- 
fair—William Lamb, or Melbourne as we must 
now learn to call him, settled down to face the 
future. 

Already, as a matter of fact, his private life 
was involved in a new disturbance. Feminine 
society was a necessity to him. And while in 
Ireland he had made the acquaintance of a 
certain Lady Branden, the wife of an Irish peer 
in holy orders. Nothing is known of her, 
beyond the fact that she was young, lovely, 
and that she lived apart from her husband. 
Melbourne spent almost every evening with 
her when in Dublin : in the following year she 
settled in London where he continued to visit 
her. In the summer of 1828, trouble began to 
raise its head. If scandal was to be believed, 
the Reverend Lord Branden was not a credit to 
his cloth. It was rumoured that he had written 
to Lady Branden, alleging that he had got some 
compromising evidence about her relations with 
Melbourne, but that he would overlook the 
matter if she would persuade her lover to get 
him made a bishop. Lady Branden very 
properly rejected this unseemly proposal. 
Accordingly in the summer of 1829 Lord 
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Branden brought an action. When it came into 
court, however, Melbourne turned out to have 
little to worry about. All the evidence Lord 
Branden could produce was first, that Lord 
Melbourne had sent Lady Branden some 
grapes and pineapples and, secondly, that a 
gentleman, alleged to be Melbourne, had been 
seen leaving her house in Lisson Grove in the 
early hours of the morning. This was not much: 
it proved to be even less when the only witness 
who professed to have seen the gentleman in 
question said that he was short, whereas 
Melbourne was unusually tall. “Pray call 
someone who will prove something to the 
purpose,” said the judge testily, “‘ you must get 
him a good deal nearer than this. You have not 
got him to the lady’s house yet ” : while the 
Attorney-General remarked facetiously that if 
there was any suspicion, it attached to the short 
gentleman. The case was dismissed. 

The truth about the matter will never be 
known for certain. It is possible that Lord 
Branden had more ground for his suspicions 
than he was able to justify. It is significant 
that in his will Melbourne left legacies to two 
ladies with which his name had been connected; 
Lady Branden and Mrs. Norton. But whereas 
he categorically stated in the will that there 
had been no guilty connection between himself 
and Mrs. Norton, he made no similar state- 
ment about his relations with Lady Branden. 
Anyway the affair does not seem to have 
engaged Melbourne’s heart deeply. He made 
Lady Branden an allowance, which he 
bequeathed to her after his death : and he kept 
sufficiently in touch with her to be worried 
five years later because he had not heard from 
her for some months. But she had before this 
ceased to play an important part in his life. 
With the dismissal of the case, the shadowy 
figure of Lady Branden vanishes from this 
history. 

Meanwhile, in the political world, momen- 
tous events were crowding thick on one another. 
Freed from the incubus of the Canningites, 
the old régime, under the Duke’s leadership, 
made a last bid to assure and maintain its 
domination. It failed. The first blow came 
from Ireland. By 1829 the agitation for 
Catholic Emancipation had swelled to a pitch 
of violence which, it seemed, must explode in 


open rebellion. Rather than face such a disaster, 
the Duke threw over the principles of a life- 
time and himself repealed the Anti-Catholic 
laws. The consequence was that he lost another 
section of his supporters, the irreconcilable 
anti-papists of the extreme right. However, 
weak as his position had now become, the Duke 
was preparing to carry on, apparently un- 
perturbed, when he was again assailed by a new 
and even more formidable popular agitation. 
An industrial depression had made people dis- 
contented again : and now that the Canningite 
middle way had been tried, and had failed, they 
turned to drastic change as the only alternative 
to blind reaction. At the beginning of 1830, 
the movement for Parliamentary Reform flared 
up with new and extraordinary fury. 

At Birmingham, Thomas Attwood organized 
a huge association for reform : his example was 
followed in other great towns : meetings were 
held all over England: the most celebrated of 
contemporary agitators, Cobbett, rode round 
the country on a cob exhorting people to take 
action. As the year advanced, so did the Cause. 
George IV’s death removed a powerful obstacle 
to reform : while in Paris, the bloodless revolu- 
tion of July showed timid reformers that 
drastic change could be accomplished without 
catastrophe. By the end of the summer, feeling 
in the country was stirred to a pitch of excite- 
ment unknown since the days of the Long 
Parliament 190 years before. In the houses of 
the great and the clubs of St. James’s, an atmo- 
sphere as before a thunderstorm, tense with 
ominous expectancy, hung heavy over the 
political scene. Everybody felt something 
tremendous was going to happen, nobody quite 
knew what. Obsessed by their youthful 
memories of the French Revolution, people 
murmured nervously to one another of the ruin 
and bloodshed that must ensue unless popular 
discontent was conciliated. ‘“‘ It is just like 
France in 1789,” said an elderly French visitor. 

In August it seemed as if rebellion was 
already starting. The poverty-stricken 
labourers of Southern England, roused to 
frenzy by Cobbett’s eloquence, broke out in 
riot and outrage. Night after night, respectable 
householders looked out of their windows to 
see the quiet Kentish countryside lurid in the 
light of blazing ricks : bands of men roamed the 























lanes, breaking machines and manhandling the 
agents of the great landlords ; placid Mr. 
Eltons and Mr. Collins in sequestered rural 
vicarages found letters thrust under their doors 
threatening them with assassination unless they 
remitted tithes ; a party of rioters broke into 
a Duke’s house and had to be dispersed by 
force. 

Fear increased the strength of the reforming 
party. Some people who had wavered turned 
to it as the one means of avoiding disaster. 
The question was whether the Duke of Wel- 
lington would once more forswear his principles 
and go with them. In November, when Parlia- 
ment met, he gave his answer. Our existing 
constitution, he said, was so perfect that he 
could never take the responsibility of tampering 
with it. Within a fortnight his government had 
fallen ; and a Whig ministry under Lord Grey, 
pledged to bring in reform, had taken its place. 

It was the crisis of the century. At last that 
decisive battle between the old order and the 
new, imminent for the last forty years, was 
openly joined : and all the varied strains of 
political opinion, for so long indefinite and 
fluctuating, rushed to range themselves on one 
side or the other. The anti-reformers were a 
solid block of the Tory landed interest and the 
Established church. The reformers were a 
more heterogeneous body. There were the 
radical democrats, the philosophic theorists, 
the dissenters and the bulk of the manu- 
facturers : all those believed in reform and 
liked it. There were also a number of people 
who disliked it, but thought it inevitable. 
Among these were the Canningites. 

Since their resignation their position had 
been an uncomfortable one. The 
Tories thought them too Whig ; 
the Whigs thought them too Tory. 
Now, however, Lord Grey, anxious 
for all the support he could find in 
his formidable task, pressed them 
to join his administration. The 
Canningites hesitated. They had 
no one to direct them : for their 
recognized leader, Huskisson, 
notorious all his life for his physical 
clumsiness, had recently let himself 
be run over by a railway train going 
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twelve miles an hour. Further, the Canningites 
had hitherto opposed reform. It had made a 
great difference to them though that it now 
appeared the only alternative to revolution and 
as such the lesser of two evils. After a long 
consultation, they agreed to join. Melbourne 
joined with them. Since he had resigned he 
had taken no prominent part in politics. Once 
early in 1829 he had spoken against an Irish 
Coercion Act : he said very sensibly that, until 
the Irish were conciliated by Catholic Eman- 
cipation, coercion would do more harm than 
good. Later, and more unfortunately, he had, 
out of affection for his brother Frederick, 
addressed the House of Lords in favour of a 
more adventurous policy in Portugal. It was 
against his better judgment, adventurous policies 
always were : and he made a very bad speech. 
Otherwise he had kept discreetly quiet. His 
reputation had grown in consequence. Twice 
the Duke had tried to inveigle him back into 
the government ; in 1829, too, he was asked to 
Windsor, where he was amused to note that 
George IV took particular pains to be attentive 
to him. On the other hand, the Whig leaders 
felt friendlier to him than they did to most 
Canningites. He had always kept himself a 
little detached. When he had joined the Wel- 
lington ministry he took care to declare that 
he did it “ purely as an individual,” and so 
could not be accused of compromising the 
Whig party by his action. Nor did it in fact 
stop him throughout the next two years from 
spending as much time as ever at Holland. 
House and Lansdowne House with his old 
friends. His personality it was that gave him 
his position. People liked him so much that 
they wanted him in the government, 
whatever his opinions. Further, 
during his short period of office he 
had acquired a good name as a 
colleague. Then, as now, it was 
rare to find a minister who got on 
with everyone and was always in a 
good humour. So precious indeed 
did these qualifications appear to a 
harassed Prime Minister, that on 
Melbourne’s very first entry into a 
Cabinet he was given the important 
post of Home Secretary. 
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ABOVE : A conflict of evidznce : Colonel Henry and Colonel Picquart before the presiding judge, 
drawing by Paul Renouard 
OPPOSITE PAGE : Captain Dreyfus after his degradation, 1895 


By JOHN ROBERTS 


holiday in the country near Paris, was 

visited one day by his friend Lucien Herr, 
who, to Blum’s surprise, asserted that Dreyfus 
was innocent. Blum could hardly remember 
who Dreyfus was, but he eventually recalled 
that in 1894 a Jewish artillery officer of that 
name had been arrested and tried for com- 
mnunicating secret documents to a foreign 
power. Everyone had believed the power to be 
Germany, and no one was surprised that the 
culprit should be a Jew. Nor were many 
people sorry, for at the time of the arrest the 
Jews were at the height of their unpopularity 
in France. As far back as 1882 the Union 
Générale, hope of the small Catholic investor, 
had collapsed ; the Jewish financiers were 
blamed. Many of the followers of Boulanger 
believed that the General’s failure to secure 
supreme power in 1889 had been brought 
about by Jewish bribery, of which the cor- 
rupting influence had been more fully revealed 
in the scandals of the projected Panama Canal. 
In this sympathetic climate, Edouard Drumont’s 
La France Fuive had become a best-seller in 


I: THE AUTUMN OF 1897, Léon Blum, on 


spite of its length ; shopkeepers could attribute 
slack business to the Jewish magnates, while 
Catholics blamed a clique of Jews and Pro- 
testants for the ills which the Republic visited 
on the faithful. When a court-martial sent 
Dreyfus away to life imprisonment on Devil’s 
Island no one, other than his family, protested. 
Justice seemed to have been done, and even 
those who were not anti-Semites abhorred the 
crime ; Clemenceau applauded the verdict, 
and Jaurés thought that Dreyfus should have 
been shot. 

By 1897 the public had all but lost interest 
in the case, and few Frenchmen could have 
remembered even as much as had Blum. 
Dreyfus’ family had striven to lodge an appeal 
for another trial, but unsuccessfully. Never- 
theless, the family remained convinced of 
Dreyfus’ innocence, for there was no reason 
why he should have committed the crime. 

Alfred Dreyfus’ father had been a rich 
textile manufacturer of Mulhouse, where 
Alfred, his youngest child, was born in 1859. 
After the Treaty of Frankfort, the Dreyfus 
family was one of those which chose to go to 
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France rather than remain in an Alsace which 
had become part of the German Empire. 
Alfred’s education was therefore completed 
in France, and after passing through the Ecole 
Polytechnique he fulfilled an old ambition by 
entering the army in 1880. At thirty he 
married the daughter of a wealthy diamond 
merchant ; the marriage was a love-match, 
and by 1894 Captain Dreyfus was a rich and 
contented man. His home was as happy as his 
career had been successful ; he was serving a 
probationary period, attached to the General 
Staff (and was the first Jew to do so), and the 
future was a promising one. There was no 
motive for treachery in this background. 

What was unknown both to Dreyfus and 
his family was that his arrest had been the 
fortuitous result of a mixture of racial prejudice, 
self-interest and stupidity on the part of his 
superiors. In September, 1894, an officer 
serving in the Intelligence Bureau of the 
General Staff, Major Henry, was given an 
intercepted letter to the German military 
attaché at Paris, Lieutenant-Colonel von 
Schwartzkoppen. The letter said that the 
writer wished to pass to Schwartzkoppen 
certain documents containing secret infor- 
mation ; it was clear that the writer had done 
this before. This was a grave enough discovery, 
but Henry was appalled to realize that he 
knew the handwriting of the bordereau (as the 
letter came to be known): it was the hand- 
writing of one of his friends, a Major Esterhazy. 
Henry’s own career—he had risen from the 
ranks—would have been ruined by the reve- 
lation of the treachery of his friend, and his 
reaction was immediate; he tore up the 
bordereau. 

This was the first of many moments at 
which the case might have been stifled in its 
infancy, had not personal interest intervened. 
In this instance, the agent who had obtained 
the bordereau, proud of his catch and knowing 
its value, forced Henry to put the fragments 
together and to submit them to his superiors. 
From the nature of the documents mentioned 
in the bordereau they decided that the traitor 
was an artillery officer attached to the General 
Staff. The view had some plausibility, because 
out of five items listed three were related to 
gunnery. This conclusion once accepted, the 
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** Lived above his income, notoriously 
in debt”. . 


list of officers serving on probation with the 
Staff was consulted. One name on the list 
stood out as Jewish, and the inference was at 
once drawn : Dreyfus was the culprit. Colonel 
Sandherr, head of the Intelligence Bureau, 
General de Boisdeffre, Chief of the General 
Staff, and General Mercier, the Minister of 
War, all accepted this view. They were con- 
vinced when it appeared that there was a 
similarity between the handwriting of the 
bordereau and that of Dreyfus. It was true 
that two experts denied that the hands were 
the same, but this did not deter Mercier, who 
ordered the arrest. It took place at the Ministry 
of War on October 15th, 1894. 

The arrest was a rash move. The evidence 
against the prisoner consisted of two uncon- 
firmed suppositions ; first that the traitor was 
an artillery officer attached to the General 
Staff, and then that Dreyfus was this officer. 
There was no evidence of any motive unless 
the cherished prejudice that all Jews would 
willingly betray France was to be invoked. An 
arrest on such flimsy grounds committed 
Mercier to the quick discovery of proof of guilt, 
but although Dreyfus was held incommunicado 
for several weeks and subjected to long interro- 


gation with the charge hidden from him, no 
evidence was forthcoming. It became in- 
creasingly obvious that the case would have to 
be dropped. Mercier would have looked 
foolish if Dreyfus had been released, but it 
would still have been possible to keep the affair 
quiet. It became the “ Affaire” only because 
Henry was afraid of the consequences for 
himself if Dreyfus should not be made the 
scapegoat for Esterhazy. To avoid this Henry 
revealed the name of the prisoner to Drumont. 
The whole anti-Semitic press at once followed 
the lead of Drumont’s Libre Parole, and what 
had been the private business of the Ministry 
of War became a cabinet matter. Faced with 
an outcry for the punishment of the traitor, 
Mercier dared not admit his mistake ; when 
asked at a cabinet meeting if the evidence for a 
prosecution existed, Mercier replied that it 
did, and Dreyfus was ordered to appear for 
trial by court-martial. 

The hearings opened in Paris on December 
19th. The court sat im camera. It soon became 
clear that the case for the prosecution was not 
going well, and that Dreyfus might be acquitted. 
Alarmed, Henry asked to be allowed to testify 
again. The court was deeply impressed when 
he swore on oath that an unimpeachable source 
had told him that Dreyfus had been engaged 
in treasonable correspondence ; his dramatic 
refusal to divulge the name of his source had 
an effect opposite to that which it would have 
produced in a civil court of law, for it confirmed 
the confidence of the judges in his professional 
probity and discretion. The failure to disallow 
this anonymous hearsay was followed by a 
greater irregularity, the admission by the court 
of secret evidence which was not made known 
to the prisoner. A file of secret papers was 
laid before the judges ; none of them referred 
specifically to Dreyfus, but they were accom- 
panied by a long commentary prepared by 
Sandherr and Boisdeffre. This commentary 
asserted that the documents referred to 
Dreyfus, and could not be revealed without 
danger of war with the Triple Alliance. It was 
endorsed by Mercier, and the professional 
soldiers who made up the court were not 
disposed to doubt his word that Dreyfus was 
guilty. They looked to the military hierarchy 
as the guardian of French military honour and 
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the source of preferment ; against the word of 
their superiors and the sworn testimony of 
Major Henry could be weighed only the 
assertions of a Jew. The ambiguity of their 
motives hidden, perhaps, even from themselves, 
the judges sentenced Dreyfus to dismissal with 
ignominy, and imprisonment for life. In 
January, 1895, the ceremony of degradation 
was carried out, and by March Dreyfus was on 
Devil’s Island. His lawyer was warned that 
the revelation of the proceedings of a court- 
martial held in camera was a penal offence, 
and with this precaution the case appeared to 
be closed. 

The condemnation left Dreyfus’ relatives 
powerless to intervene. They had very little 
information, since for seven weeks after 
Dreyfus’ arrest they had been unable to com- 
municate with him. After his deportation, his 
letters were intercepted and censored. More- 
over, neither Dreyfus himself nor his brother 
Mathieu (who had given up his business to 
devote himself to the lodging of an appeal) had 
any knowledge of the evidence on which the 
court had come to its decision. Mathieu had 
been told by the governor of the military 
prison, where Dreyfus had been held before 
trial, that the story put about of a confession 
by his brother at the ceremony of degradation 
was untrue, and from the same source he 
received a roll of papers used by Dreyfus in 
his defence, but this was all. Later, the 
President of the Republic, Félix Faure, 
revealed in a private interview that the court- 
martial had arrived at its decision on the basis 
of evidence concealed from the prisoner, and 
with this the information of which the family 
could dispose ran out. 

In spite of his efforts, therefore, it is unlikely 
that the case would have been reopened by 
Mathieu Dreyfus alone. It was only revived 
by an officer who had been present at Dreyfus’ 
arrest and trial, and who was convinced of 
Dreyfus’ guiit. This was Lieutenant-Colonel 
Georges Picquart, an Alsatian, like Dreyfus. 
In July, 1895, Picquart was appointed head 
of the Intelligence Bureau, in succession to 
Sandherr ; he was an exceptionally able 
and scrupulous officer, although a determined 
anti-Semite. 

In March, 1896, Picquart received a report 
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from an agent in the German embassy which 
enclosed a letter sent from the embassy by a 
certain “‘ C ” to Major Esterhazy. The contents 
were highly suspicious. Esterhazy had never 
received the letter, for it had been torn up and 
dropped in a wastepaper basket by the sender. 
It was written on a standard carte pneumatique 
form of the kind used for messages of some 
urgency, and from this it took the name by 
which it was subsequently known in the case, 
that of the petit bleu. 

The letter was important enough to lead to 
enquiries about Esterhazy. Picquart was 
disquieted to discover that Esterhazy lived 
above his income, was notoriously in debt, and 
was given to the expression of un-patriotic 
sentiments (his origins were Hungarian). By 
chance two letters of Esterhazy were available 
to Picquart at this time, for another department 
had forwarded to the Intelligence Bureau two 
applications from Esterhazy for help in obtain- 
ing a post in Intelligence. Picquart was startled 
to observe that the handwriting of these letters 
was apparently identical with that of the 
bordereau, which he had seen at the time 
of the court-martial of Dreyfus, and which 
he now re-examined. To this was added 
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information from a former German spy, who 
asserted that there had been genuine bewilder- 
ment at Berlin about the Dreyfus case, because 
Dreyfus was unknown to any German Intelli- 
gence officer, although there had been a major 
of infantry supplying information in 1894. 
Esterhazy was a major of infantry. 

Picquart’s conviction of Dreyfus’ guilt 
remained so strong that he decided to review 
the evidence in Dreyfus’ dossier in the light of 
the hypothesis that Dreyfus and Esterhazy had 
been accomplices. The decision was crucial, 
for when Picquart examined the documents 
secretly submitted to the court-martial, he was 
too good an intelligence officer to fail to 
recognize that as evidence they were insufficient 
to obtain a conviction. He never doubted that 
the error, as he supposed it to be, would at once 
be rectified, and on September Ist, 1896, his 
investigations completed, he laid before Bois- 
deffre a formal statement of the charges against 
Esterhazy, together with the evidence of the 
bordereau and the petit bleu. 

He was surprised when Boisdeffre merely 
referred him testily to his deputy, General 
Gonse, and amazed when the latter only told 
him to keep the two cases of Dreyfus and 
Esterhazy separate. Some of Picquart’s con- 
fidence that the General Staff would be anxious 
to acknowledge and rectify the terrible error 
of punishing an innocent man began to dissolve. 
He was more alarmed when an article about 
Dreyfus appeared a few days later in L’Fclair. 
Public interest in the case had flickered up 
again because of a rumour that Dreyfus had 
escaped. The rumour had been put about on 
the instructions of Mathieu Dreyfus, by way 
of getting publicity for a pamphlet about his 
brother, but the newspaper article was an 
obvious counterblast to the rumour. It 
appeared to be officially inspired, for in support 
of its affirmation of Dreyfus’ guilt the article 
quoted letters supposed to have passed between 
the German and Italian military attachés in 
which the name of Dreyfus appeared. Picquart 
knew that no such letter existed, and his sus- 
picions of the unwillingness of the generals to 
admit their mistake were confirmed by an 
interview with Gonse. Picquart’s demand for 
the investigation of the origin of the article in 
L’Eclair was refused, and, in response to a 


direct question from Picquart, Gonse made the 
astounding remark that, guilty or innocent, 
Dreyfus would have to stay where he was. It 
was becoming clear that Picquart was an 
embarrassment, and under the influence of his 
generals Billot, the Minister of War in Méline’s! 
government, agreed that he should be removed 
from Paris. At the end of October Picquart 
was ordered to the frontiers on a tour of 
inspection, a tour which was subsequently 
extended to Africa. 

With Picquart out of the way, it seemed that 
the case would again drop out of sight. Henry, 
by way of insurance, began a series of forgeries 
with the double aim of “nourishing” the 
evidence against Dreyfus, and incriminating 
Picquart by providing evidence of his intrigues 
with the so-called “‘ Jewish clique ” which was 
pressing for a re-trial. The forgeries were 
clumsy, but were eagerly taken up by Boisdeffre 
and Gonse, whose own careers had by now 
become inextricably entangled with the honour 
of the army in which they served. Some of the 
forgeries were photographs ; one was of a 
copy of the bordereau heavily annotated by 
Wilhelm II, and was to provide a convincing 
reason for concealing the evidence from the 
public gaze. Others were of correspondence 
between Berlin and the German embassy at 
Paris in which Dreyfus was mentioned. One 
forgery was more subtle; Henry erased 
Esterhazy’s name from the petit bleu and then 
re-wrote it in a different hand. The object of 
this was to show that Picquart had erased some 
other name, and substituted for it that of 


' Esterhazy. But Henry did not know that 


Picquart had been cautious enough to make 
photographs of Dreyfus’ dossier before leaving 
his office. 

It was more foolish of Henry and his 
superiors to try to frighten Picquart. On 
May 31st, 1897, Picquart received a letter from 
the Ministry of War saying that various 
irregularities in his conduct of his Bureau had 
appeared after his departure. He at once asked 
for leave from his local commander, and came 
to Paris to deny the charges in person. More 
important, for the first time the true story was 
confided to the ears of a civilian. This was 
Picquart’s lawyer, Leblois. Picquart told him 

1 Jules Méline, French Prime Minister, 1896-8. 














the story in confidence, and Leblois was to 
reveal it only with his authorization. Picquart 


. was also suspicious enough to add a codicil to 


his will, ordering that at his sudden death a 
sealed envelope containing his account of the 
affair should be sent to the President of the 
Republic. 

Leblois disobeyed Picquart after the colonel 
had returned to Africa, by going to Scheurer- 
Kestner, the highly respected Alsatian senator, 
and telling him the story. This was in August, 
1897, when Scheurer-Kestner had already been 
interested by Mathieu Dreyfus’ campaign, but 
because of Picquart’s desire for secrecy, the 
senator was unwilling to use the information. 
He was relieved of the necessity of keeping 
silence when Mathieu Dreyfus came to him 
in November, and told him that he knew the 
author of the bordereau. 

In 1896, when interest in the case had 
revived, a newspaper had printed a photograph 
of the bordereau which had been kept by one 
of the handwriting experts of 1894. The 
handwriting had then gone unrecognized, 
except by Schwartzkoppen, who could not 
reveal what he knew. In November, 1897, a 
businessman recognized the hand, and at once 
told Mathieu Dreyfus of his discovery. When 
Mathieu went to Scheurer-Kestner with the 
news, the senator advised him to appeal 
publicly to Billot, who, although an old friend 
of Scheurer-Kestner, could not be stirred into 
action against his generals by private repre- 
sentations. Mathieu Dreyfus did this in an 
open letter to the minister, and the new 
evidence became public. Esterhazy demanded 
a trial to clear his name, and was acquitted by 
a court-martial on the instructions of the now 
thoroughly flustered generals. This acquittal 
opened the most violent phase of the Affair, 
for it led directly to Zola’s famous letter to 
President Faure, “ #’accuse.” In this letter, 
which appeared on January 13th, 1898, in 
Clemenceau’s paper, Aurore, Zola averred that 
Esterhazy had been acquitted by order, 
enumerated the attempts of the army to 


incriminate Dreyfus and Picquart, and related 


them all to the original blunder. So explosive 
was the letter—two hundred thousand copies 
of Aurore were sold—that Jules Guesde, the 
Socialist leader, called it the most important 

















GENERAL DE BOISDEFFRE, Chief of General Staff; by 
him the forged evidence was “‘ eagerly taken up” 


revolutionary act of the century. The govern- 
ment indicted Zola for libel, and vainly tried 
to narrow the issue by referring only to his 
statement about Esterhazy’s acquittal ; this 
was useless, for the publicity given to the 
Dreyfus case by the letter and subsequently 
by the trial had already opened a schism in 
French society. 

The Affair cut across all classes; the 
inhabitants of Proust’s Boulevard St. Germain 
were as divided as the leaders of the workers. 
It was the more disruptive because the split 
was never quite final, and people continued to 
cross and re-cross the party lines. Neverthe- 
less, it is broadly true to say that from the start, 
whatever the personal interests or principles 
which drove them into the fight, the anti- 
Dreyfusards stood for the old, conservative and 
anti-republican France, while the Dreyfusards, 
however recently acquired their concern for 
abstract Justice might be, stood for radicalism 
and the ideals of the Revolutionary tradition. 
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The nucleus of the anti-Dreyfusard (or 
anti-revisionist) party was made up of men 
whose errors and excesses had already driven 
them into an uncompromising assertion of 
Dreyfus’ guilt. The soldiers had their careers 
to preserve, and the clericals followed the 
military hierarchy—most of which was clerical, 
and sometimes anti-republican, in sympathy— 
in denouncing the plot to free Dreyfus. Anti- 
Semitism helped to hold the Catholics together, 
and although a committee of Catholic Drey- 
fusards was later formed, the clerical gutter 
press, already used to the language of violence 
and pogrom, had more influence. Even the 
liberally-inclined Christian Democrats had 
passed anti-Semitic resolutions at their 1896 
congress. 

Around these interests were grouped those 
who were genuinely impressed by the soldiers’ 
argument that a new trial for Dreyfus would be 
a vote of no-confidence in the army. Disastrous 
consequences for military discipline and 
national security might be expected, and so 
patriotism was firmly identified with the pre- 
servation of the honourable name of the army. 
“There is no probability that Dreyfus is 
innocent,” wrote Barrés, “ but it is absolutely 
certain that France is innocent.” 

The sincere patriots and good Catholics 
offended by the presence of pacifists in the 
Dreyfusard ranks, or by Zola’s anti-clerical 
novels, were the weight of the anti-Dreyfusard 
party. But they were exploited, first by those 
who had their own reputations to save, and 
then by the enemies of the régime. These 
were Monarchists, and the former Boulangists, 
men like Dérouléde, self-styled “‘ sonneur du 
clairon”’ of nationalism, who saw the Affair 
as evidence of the weakness of the Republic, 
and as the means for attaining power. 

The Dreyfusards coalesced more slowly 
than their opponents. The socialists, who 
might have been expected to seize the chance 
to attack the generals, remained suspicious. 
Their leaders were against intervention in a 
quarrel over a rich Jew, with whom, they 
thought, the proletariat had no concern ; in 
1897 even Jaurés, later the great parliamentary 
champion of revision, was unsure of his course. 
Guesde’s brief enthusiasm for Zola had 
evaporated by the summer of 1898. The old 


Gambetta radicals were no more united ; 
Billot was one of them, but as Minister re- 
mained loyal to his generals. The Aurore, and 
with it Clemenceau’s friends, had joined in the 
revisionist campaign in October, 1897, but 
Panama and the taint of anglophilia had made 
Clemenceau an embarrassing ally. 

But the Dreyfusards could be held together 
by politics; they were in opposition to 
Méline’s right-wing opportunism. They had 
two splendid slogans to unify them: anti- 
militarism, and anti-clericalism. The first of 
these looked back to the Belleville programme 
of 1869 and the Commune, but the second 
had a longer history ; it looked back to the 
Revolution. These principles gave the move- 
ment cohesion and popular force above the 
individual interests of its members. Some of 
the Dreyfusards (perhaps Clemenceau is an 
example) seemed to be concerned only to “ get 
into the act,” and to use the Affair for the 
furtherance of their own careers. But others 
of them still command respect because of their 
evident disinterestedness and_ self-sacrifice. 
Among these men Picquart was outstanding. 
Scheurer-Kestner, Bernard Lazare, Joseph 
Reinach and Mathieu Dreyfus were others 
whose loyalty was shown before the Dreyfusards 
became respectable in the eyes of the Left. 

Not only did Zola’s letter throw the Affair 
into the hands of the politicians, but it opened 
its violent phase. The generals had been 
accused of forgery in open court ; Picquart’s 
dismissal from the army could not affect the 
public storm. Brawls and riots were becoming 
common in 1898; even professors at the 
Sorbonne were cheered or beaten up by their 
students according to their sympathies. The 
disturbances led to an interpellation in the 
Chamber, and in replying to it Cavaignac, 
the new Minister of War, made a speech which 
quoted from the documents supposed to prove 
Dreyfus’ guilt. It prompted a letter from 
Picquart to the new Prime Minister, Brisson,’ 
which asserted that Cavaignac’s documents 
were forgeries ; Picquart was arrested within 
the week. Cavaignac, if irascible, was scrupu- 
lous, and deputed an officer to investigate 
Picquart’s assertion that he had been duped by 


2 Eugéne Henri Brisson, French Prime Minister, 
June-Oct., 1898. 
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his subordinates. This officer was startled to 
discover that one of the documents he examined 
was a Clumsy composite of two different types 
of paper, and that it had come from Henry. 
On August 30th Henry was summoned and 
interrogated. After some hours of blustering 
he broke down, and was arrested. The 
following morning he was found dead in his 
cell ; he had cut his throat: 

Although it should now have been im- 
possible to hold back the cause of revision, the 
anti-Dreyfusards made every effort to do so. 
Cavaignac at once resigned, and Boisdeffre was 
sensible enough to follow him. Esterhazy had 
already slipped quietly away to England. In 
spite of this, the story was put about that 
Henry had been the victim of the Jewish plot, 
and that his forgery had been a faux patriotique, 
with the aim of correcting the earlier forgeries 
of Picquart. Another Minister of War, 
Zurlinden, charged Picquart with forgery ; a 
confession from Esterhazy made it impossible 
to pursue the charge. But this only inflamed 
the party struggle. When President Faure 
died suddenly in February, 1899, it seemed 
that a crisis was about to break, for his suc- 
cessor, Loubet, was as well known for his 
revisionist sympathy as had been Faure for 
his determination to let sleeping dogs lie. 
Dérouléde thought the moment so auspicious 
that he attempted a coup. It was a fiasco, and 
only by the most strenuous exertions could he 
provoke the authorities into arresting him. 
The episode was a ludicrous by-product of 
the Affair, but, together with a savage assault 
on President Loubet by an anti-Dreyfusard 
nobleman a few months later, it was a symptom 
of the danger to public order and the régime. 
The danger led directly to the formation of 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s Government of Repub- 
lican Defence, the first coalition of all those 
members of all parties who wished to preserve 
the régime and its institutions. 

Waldeck-Rousseau*® had to put an end to 
disorder, restore military discipline, silence the 
anti-republican clericals, and wind up the 
Affair. In September, 1898, Dreyfus’ appeal 
had at last been admitted to the Court of 
Cassation, and in June, 1899, this court set 


’ Pierre-Marie Waldeck-Rousseau, French Prime 
Minister, 1899-1901. 
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MAITRE LABORI, ZOLA and CLEMENCEAU at Dreyfus’s 
retrial in 1899 ; drawn by Paul Renouard 


aside the 1894 judgment. As Dreyfus’ family 
wished, the case was remanded for a new trial 
by court-martial at Rennes. It was the hope 
of Madame Dreyfus that her husband would 
thus be cleared by a court of his peers, but little 
effect had been produced on professional 
prejudice by the revelations which followed 
Henry’s suicide. After an exciting trial, during 


which Dreyfus’ lawyer had been shot by a 


spectator, and secret evidence was again 
submitted to the court, Dreyfus was found 
guilty “‘ with extenuating circumstances.” This 
nonsensical verdict was not even unanimous. 
President Loubet acted swiftly, and on Sep- 
tember 19th, ten days after the verdict, Dreyfus 
received a full pardon. 

This was a grave disappointment to the 
family, who had hoped for judicial acquittal. 
But the government was concerned to bring 
the Affair to a close as quickly as possible. An 
Amnesty Law in the following year extin- 
guished all suits and cases arising out of the 
Affair. The government wished to turn its 
attention to the problem of order in the army 
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and the state, and to the clerical question. 
Radicals and socialists could be united behind 
restorative measures, and the government 
proceeded to enact them. 

The alarm that had produced the government 
of Republican Defence led directly to the 
anti-clerical legislation of 1901, when the 
attack on religious associations was resumed. 
Some of the orders, particularly the Assump- 
tionists, had played so public and violent a part 
in the Affair that they had thrown away the 
advantageous position which the Church had 
gained as a result of the Ralliement movement 
in the early eighteen-nineties. In 1899 Figaro 
reported an interview with the Pope in which 
he at last indicated that good Catholics might 
support revision (no notice had previously been 
taken at Rome of Madame Dreyfus’ appeals for 
Papal intervention). This came too late to 
avoid the identification in the popular mind 
of the anti-Dreyfusard party with the Church. 
More important, the new anti-clericalism was 
different from the old. The laic legislation of 
the early Republic had always assumed that 
the special connection of Church and state 
embodied in the Napoleonic concordat was 
worth preserving, but the new anti-clericalism 
moved under Combes steadily towards the 
separation of church and state which came 
about in 1905. 

It was easier to take the army in hand. 
General André, an officer of unimpeachably 
republican spirit, was made Minister of War. 
It was unfortunate that his zeal for the removal 
of unjust restraints on the promotions of good 
republican officers should have led him both 
to discriminate against Catholics and to apply 
to Freemasons for information about the 
religious sympathies of his subordinates. 
Where information became advice and advice 
became influence was obscure, but the resulting 
scandal gave the anti-Dreyfusards another 
chance to revive the old cry about a Jewish- 
Masonic plot against Catholicism. 

But the measures of Waldeck-Rousseau and 
his successor Combes were not the only 
consequences of the Affair which spilled over 
into the new century. Under its catalytic 
influence, the structure of politics had been 
transformed. The Right had a new organisation 
in Action Francaise, the paper founded by 


Charles Maurras in 1899. The movement 
which consolidated about it grew steadily 
down to 1914 under the impulse of a new wave 
of patriotism. It was a symptom of the 
modernizing of the old party of Order into 
something less traditional and clerical, looking 
forward to Fascism. On the Left, the Govern- 
ment of Republican Defence had the first 
Socialist cabinet minister in the person of 
Millerand. 

The*significance of the Affair in its larger 
political and social repercussions is harder to 
grasp. It was true that the intellectuals were 
divided into two camps by it ; Anatole France 
ended his friendship with his young disciple 
Maurras, and a Barrés could be matched by 
a Péguy on the other side. Another intellectual, 
Georges Sorel, wandered angrily across the 
Affair from Marxism to Action Francaise. 
Proust sadly acknowledged, “there are no 
friendships now but political ones.” But the 
ideological and intellectual effects went deeper 
than the intellectuals ; it did not really matter 
that Figaro was Dreyfusard and the Revue des 
Deux Mondes anti-Dreyfusard, for these were 
not read by the masses, and the Affair eventually 
became a mass issue. This was the work of 
the Dreyfusards ; the Catholics had the better 
discipline, but the revisionists had in anti- 
clericalism the best slogan. The old republican 
distrust of the clergy as the enemies of demo- 
cracy and the Revolution was revived. For 
Catholics, the intellectual schism was made 
permanent by the separation of church and 
state ; after this, politics could for most of 
them be simplified into opposition to the Left, 
and the Affair persisted down to Vichy. The 
Affair made a powerful Catholic Left an 
impossibility in France. 

These were important long-term effects. 
There was also the more temporary distortion 
of French politics which the Affair produced. 
It obscured for nearly a decade the social 
problems which had become prominent in the 
eighteen-nineties, and which were to be 
the bane of French governments in the future. 
In 1895, the government of Léon Bourgeois 
had made a tentative grasp at the nettle by 
introducing a progressive income-tax, but 
Méline, with the support of the monarchist 
Right, was able to drop this. This coalition 
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Members of the Revision Court, 1899 


in its turn made possible the common 
action of middle-class radicals and reforming 
socialists under Waldeck-Rousseau, but their 
alliance was based, ultimately, only on anti- 
clericalism, and the removal of the clerical 
enemy left them divided on the social issue. 
A few measures of factory legislation, pushed 
through by Millerand, were not enough ; 
social inequality had not diminished but had 
grown in the decade of the Affair. It began to 
be remembered that the Republicans of the 
eighteen-eighties had reputedly used anti- 
clericalism only as a diversion from social 
problems. Many of the socialists who had 
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supported Millerand’s entry into the govern- 
ment came to feel with Sorel that nothing had 
been gained, and that the revolutionary élan 
of the party had suffered. 

Dreyfus himself was almost out of sight in 
the last years of the Affair. In 1903 André 
promised a new investigation of the evidence, 
and on the results of this the full Court of 
Cassation in 1906 set aside the judgment 
of 1899 without remanding the case for a new 
trial. On August 13th, Dreyfus’ career briefly 
resumed its old course, and he was reinstated 
as a major; Picquart was made a brigadier. 
Dreyfus resigned soon afterwards, and with 
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the exception of service during the Great War, 
he retired to live privately until his death 
in 1935. 

The way in which Dreyfus’ personal tragedy 
had been exploited by friends and enemies 
alike is one illustration of the sordid side of the 
politics of the Third Republic which the Affair 
did so much to advertise. But when the dust 
settled, the wrong had been righted and the 
heavens had not fallen, the Republic was still 
there, and that was more than some had 
expected. The Affair was the last great crisis 
of the founding years of the Republic, but it 
can also be seen as a final episode in a longer 
story, that of the French Revolution. The case 


was fought over the issue of the ideas of justice 
and equality before the law, the bourgeois 
“ideals of 89.” One of the main Dreyfusard 
organizations had been the Ligue pour la 
défense des droits de l’homme et du citoyen, and 
the name was a deliberate evocation of the 
classical revolutionary tradition. As in the 
Revolution, ideals had become inextricably 
confused with interests, but with Dreyfus’ 
reinstatement the entrenched power of pro- 
fessionalism and religion gave way to the 
principle of an equal standard of justice for all 
individuals, regardless of race or belief. This 
was, in effect, the triumph of the ideals of 


1789. 





During his second trial, Dreyfus argues a point 
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Ten miles from the Welsh border ; a street in Weobley 


A HEREFORDSHIRE VILLAGE IN HISTORY 
By A. E. W. SALT 


EOBLEY IS THE VILLAGE I KNOW BEST 

W in England. I have lived there for 
fourteen years, so that, by local 
reckoning, I am no longer a “ foreigner” ; and 
“like a dog on a scent,” as James Bryce said 
of J. R. Green, I have followed its fortunes 
through the ages. I do not propose, however, 
to tell the story of Weobley, except in so far as 
it is concerned, through its people, with the 
wider movements of our national life. For, if 
I interpret history aright, the bald statement of 
an old inhabitant that “ there has seldom been 





a time when Weobley has not touched history ” 
should be modified to read “ there has seldom 
been a time when Weobley people have not 
played their part in the history of the nation.” 
Weobley is in North-West Herefordshire, 
twelve miles from Hereford, ten miles from the 
Welsh border. It has a wealth of half-timbered 
houses, a Lord of the Manor—the Marquis of 
Bath—who can trace his descent from Roger 
de Laci, the first Norman lord; it has a 
fourteenth-century church and the remains of 
a twelfth-century castle ; from 1295 to 1305, 
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and again from 1643 to the Reform Act, it was 
a Parliamentary Borough. Its population, 
which reached its peak point in 1861, was 
never more than 900 and at the present time 
is under 700.! 

During the many years I have talked to 
village people on the story of their own village, 
I have often been asked ‘‘ What does the name 
of our village mean ?” and I have always 
replied : “‘ Give me the variants of its spelling 
and I will suggest a meaning.” Weobley has 
fifteen spellings—from Domesday “ Wibelai ” 
through Welsh “ Gwibli ” to its present spelling 
with an intrusive “o.” Canon Bannister, in 
Place Names of Herefordshire, and Ekwall, in 
English Place Names, agree that the prefix is a 
personal name—Wibba, Webba, Wobba—and 
that Wibba was a Mercian prince, son of Crida 
or Creoda and uncle of Penda, greatest of 
Mercian Kings. “ Ley” is the most common 
suffix of the neighbourhood, so the name 
“Weobley ” means “ Wibba’s ley.” Crida, 
who died in 593, ruled a kingdom between Wye 
and Severn, as far south as the foothills of 
Ewyas under the Black Mountains, as far north 
as Clun Forest, and gave his name to Creden- 
hill, three miles east of Hereford, overlooking 
the old Roman town of Magna, and to Cradley 
of the Malverns. If we accept this derivation, 
it is easy to imagine an adventurous youth, with 
a small band of retainers, following the ridge 
of hills north-west of Credenhill until he came 


_to the farthest spur and, from a clearing in the 


oak forest, looked down on a wide expanse of 
“ley,” now known as Lady Meadow, watered 
by a stream and gradually sloping towards the 
present site of the main village of Weobley. 
Originally settled by a prince, Weobley may 
have continued in royal hands until the Norman 
Conquest, for, in the Domesday Survey, its 
lord during the reign of Edward the Confessor 
is given as “‘ Edwi cilt ”—Edward, a prince. 
From the Domesday Survey we also learn 
that there were then two manors within the 
present parish—‘‘ Wibelai ” and “‘ Fernehale.” 
Fernhill, where stood a toll-gate, is now merely 
the name of a keeper’s cottage ; but in the 
eleventh century it had a “radknight,” 


1 The estimated population at the time of the 
Hearth Tax and according to the Compton Record 
was nearer 600 than 700. 


“* essart ” land and a great wood, and, by 1403, 
a “clericus.” To its new master, Roger de 
Laci—of Lasci in the Norman arrondissement 
of Vire—Weobley was granted together with 
ninety-five other manors, including the fief of 
Ewyas and the pre-Norman castle of Ewyas 
Harold. In the county of Gloucester his 
manors fill five pages of the Survey. Roger 
made Weobley his “caput” or Honour 
and, later, its Members of Parliament were 
described as of “ the Borough and Honour of 
Weobley ” and were given precedence on cere- 
monial occasions. Five years after the Con- 
quest, Roger had to defend his possessions 
against the Welsh ; and in 1074 he was again 
in battle, this time for the King against his 
rebel earls. His grandson, however, a second 
Roger, was involved in two rebellions against 
Wiliam Rufus, joining Roger de Montgomery 
in 1088 and Robert de Mowbray in Northumb- 
erland in 1095. On the first occasion, he took 
part in the battle of Worcester, where the loyal 
and saintly Bishop Wulfstan and his English 
supporters defeated the rebellious Normans. 
As a result, Roger was deprived of his estates 
in favour of his brother, Hugh, who was further 
enriched with manors on the Welsh border, 
now rapidly moving westward. 

There was a religious strain in the de Laci 
blood. Walter, son of the first Roger, while 
building St. Peter’s Church, Hereford, was 
killed by a fall from a scaffold. Walter’s son, 
another Walter, “professed” at the age of 
seven, and became Abbot of St. Peter, 
Gloucester. In a later generation, a Walter 
de Laci founded the priory of Craswall in the 
Black Mountains and Margery, aided by King 
John, the nunnery of Aconbury ; while the 
tomb of Hugh de Laci in Weobley church bears, 
according to Silas Taylor, a local antiquarian, 
writing in 1655, the inscription : Hugis Lascii 
Coenobium Lantoni Fundatoris. Hugh helped 
William his squire and Ernisius, chaplain to 
Queen Matilda, to found the abbey and 
endowed it with the tithes and patronage of the 
church of his chief manor. 

Who built the castle of Weobley we do not 
know. It is said to have belonged to Henry 
the First. If so, it soon passed out of royal 
hands. Though it overlooks the tumbled hills 
of the Border, the castle did not form part of 
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Three sixteenth-century houses in Broad Street 


the first or second line of defence against the 
Welsh. During the reign of Stephen, however, 
it appears in national history, being often 
besieged during the four years’ duel between 
Stephen and Matilda, held by a Talbot for the 


Queen, but retaken by Stephen within a year." 


Fifty years later Weobley was once again in 
history. William de Braose, lord of Huntington 
(which lies ten miles from Weobley), Brecknock 
and the Gower, supported by Rhys ap Griffith, 
Prince of Wales, raised his standard against 
King John. William’s wife was, in the words 
of Camden, “ a proud stomachful and malapert 
lady ” and, according to Holinshed, “a quick 
and hasty dame.” At Weobley, de Braose 
received a message from the King demanding 
that he should surrender and give one of his 
sons as a hostage. “I will not,” said the 
stomachful Maud, “deliver my son to your 
lord, because he basely murdered my nephew, 
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whom he ought to have cared for honourably.” 
When the revolt failed, she and her son, 
immured in one of the dungeons of Corfe Castle 
with only a piece of fat bacon and a loaf of 
bread, were slowly starved to death. De Braose 
fled to Ireland, where he found shelter with his 
son-in-law, Walter de Laci, lord of Weobley 
and Meath, and Walter’s brother, Hugh, Lord 
of Ulster. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries Weobley was ruled by a succession of 
women, who married young, so that their 
husbands could take “seisin” of their “ livery ” 
and the castle. These husbands were of merely 
local importance—a Genevil of Ludlow, a 
Devereux, a Blount, a de Verdon, a Ferrers of 
Chartley and of Groby. 

Meanwhile, Weobley people who stayed at 
home, worked in the fields, ground their corn 
at the windmill or the two watermills, shopped 
at the weekly market, enjoyed the three fairs 
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The Ley, Weobley, where Miles Hill during the Civil War was paid £200 a day 
to cater for the Scottish besiegers of Hereford 


and relished Weobley ale,? must have often 
been on the alert to ward off a Welsh raid—the 
last “‘ up to the gates of Weobley ” took place 
in 1393—ready to move their families into the 
church-tower, which, with its well, always 
provided a convenient place of refuge. The 
younger men would have followed Theobald 
de Verdon the Second to war against the Scots. 
They may also have served under Sir Rowland 
Brugge of “ The Ley ” at Agincourt. In 1295 
Weobley had sent its first Members to Parlia- 
ment, though, ten years later, the “ borough ” 
would not pay the two shillings a day required 
for maintenance and travelling and lost its 
franchise. In 1341, Weobley again pleaded 
lack of means, his “‘ poor liegemen of the town 
of Webbeley in the county of Hereford” 
advising their Lord and the King that they 
were “much impoverished.” They, too, 

2 Weobley ale, brewed at “The Bell,” was 
praised by the Welsh poet, Lewis Glyn Cothe, who 


speaks of “‘ Two barrels of the ale of Weobley with 
no less colour than the Berwyn Hills.” 


suffered from the Black Death, a nation-wide 
tragedy that left its mark upon the architecture 
of Weobley Church. The tower, begun in 
1339-1340, was never completed in its original 
form, and only one of the five arcades in the 
north transept has the ball-flower ornament so 
beloved of Bishop Orleton, who re-dedicated 
Weobley church with its three altars in 1325. 

The connection of the Devereux family with 
Weobley was to last for over two centuries. It 
began in 1403, when Dame Agnes Crophull, 
lady of the manor, though under age, married 
Sir Walter Devereux ; and in July of that 
year— 


“There came a post from Wales laden with 

heavy news 

Whose worst was that the noble Mortimer, 

Leading the men of Herefordshire to fight 

Against the irregular and wild Glendower, 

Was by the rude hands of that Welshman 
taken— 

A thousand of his people butchered.” 


Sir Walter, whose effigy lies in the chancel of 
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Weobley Church, was, with not a few Weobley 
men, killed at the battle of Bryn Glas, or 
Pilleth. Dame Agnes married again—John 
Marbury, Chevalier, who was squire to the 
Earl of Northumberland and brought the news 
of Homildon Hill to Henry V as Prince of 
Wales. Henry gave John 40 marks for his 
tidings and remembered him with a gift of £100 
in his will. Later, Marbury became Keeper of 
the King’s Chamber and then of the King’s 
Jewels. In his monument—he lies with Dame 
Agnes on the south side of the chancel of the 
church—he wears the collar of a court official. 
When Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, was 
buried in Westminster Abbey in 1646, the 
bannerols of Devereux and Marbury were 
carried in the procession. After her second 
marriage, Dame Agnes welcomed Henry V at 
Weobley with his wife, Katherine, while the 
King was “ showing himself to his subjects.” 
In 1483, Weobley was once more the scene 
of a revolt. Henry Stafford, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, High Constable of England, whose 
connection with Weobley was through the 
Ferrers family, though a resplendent figure at 
the Coronation of Richard III, set up his 
standard in Weobley with the avowed intention 
of releasing the young princes in the Tower. 
There was little response, however, to his call 
for action. Sir Thomas Vaughan of Tretower, 
chief of the Vaughan clan, threatened his rear ; 
the Severn, which he proposed to cross at 
Worcester, overflowed its banks, so that 
children’s cots floated down the river ; the 
leading men of the county would not join him ; 
even Thomas Nasdik, his necromancer, refused 
good omens; and his espionage system, 
“backed by false and traitorous proclamations,” 
broke down. Finally, Buckingham himself, 
after handing over his two sons, Humphrey and 
Henry, in the “ Little Parks of Weobley ” to a 
faithful nurse, Mistress Olliffe, was betrayed 
by Bannister, one of his own servants, in 
Shropshire and taken to Salisbury for execution. 
Though 1,000 marks were placed on Hum- 
phrey’s head, and 500 on that of his brother, 
Mistress Olliffe served them with devoted 
loyalty. Humphrey eventually escaped to 
Hereford, disguised as a girl and with a shaven 
head, “in the midst of a daie and he rydyng 
back.” Richard could not understand Bucking- 
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ham’s change of attitude. “The duc of 
Buckingham ” (he complained three months 
after the Coronation ceremony) “ turned upon 
me, contrary to the duete of his ligeance. He 
that had best cause to be trewe, the most 
untrewe creature lyvyng. There was never fals 
traitor better purveyed for.” 
Despite the jingle— 


“‘ Poor parson, proud people, 
Low church, high steeple,” 


after the Reformation, until the rule of the 
Commonwealth, Weobley maintained the 
Laudian tradition in the administration of 
the Sacrament. In Elizabeth’s reign and 
during the Civil War, three notable Devereux, 
Earls of Essex, were lords of Weobley. Walter, 
the first Earl, married Frances Knollys, grand- 
daughter of Mary, sister of Ann Boleyn, and 
was sixth in descent from Henry VI. He was 
thus doubly connected with the Queen. Less 
picturesque than his son, Robert, Walter was 
more successful in his handling of Irish affairs 
and died in his bed. Robert, born at Nether- 
wood in north-east Herefordshire, one of his 
father’s smaller manors, was only nine at his 
father’s death. At the age of twenty, he 
distinguished himself at Zutphen—he was to 
marry the widow of Sir Philip Sidney—and 
“won such high favour with the Queen that 
he became the wanton of her fond and indulgent 
affection and cometh not to his lodging till the 
birds sing in the morning.” Having succeeded 
brilliantly at the siege of Cadiz, so that, we are 
told, he stood “ vertical in the esteem of the 
souldiery,” he overreached himself and, after 
an unsuccessful campaign in Ireland, crept 
back to London without orders. His ill-advised 
revolt in London cost him his life at the age of 
thirty-three. Fuller sums up his character as 
follows : “ In a word, his failings were neither 
so foul nor so many that the character of a right 
worthy man justly belongs to his memory.” 
The career of Robert Devereux, last Earl of 
Essex of the old creation and the last Devereux 
lord of the manor of Weobley, belongs to the 
Civil War. After a long struggle with his 
conscience, he accepted a command in the 
army of the Commonwealth. He had none of 
his father’s grace and charm. Fighting was in 
his blood ; and, though a cavalry leader, he 











would leap from his horse and fight in the ranks 
with his men. Nicknamed “ Old Robin,” he 
never went into battle without his winding 
sheet and his hatchment ; and at his funeral, 
the preacher expressed a hope that he might be 
buried next to Oliver Cromwell. Charles I 
himself came to Weobley with his Guards in 
1645, and stayed a night at the Unicorn Inn, 
now the Throne Farm. Three weeks later, he 
was back in Weobley again on his way to the 
Welsh border, bound eventually for Chester 
and Rowton Heath for surrender to the Scots 
army. His three weeks in the West were spent 
on a futile attempt to recover lost ground. His 
recruiting rally between Hereford and Leo- 
minster proved a failure ; his week with the 
Marquis of Worcester at Raglan produced 
much entertainment, but little support in 
money or men ; and, at the end of it all, two 
days before that last desperate ride to the 
north, when, from the ridge above the Golden 
Valley, he saw the Commonwealth cavalry 
stirring up the dust to the north not twenty 
miles away, he knew that nothing remained but 
to flee— from hills to dales, from dales to 
woods,” through a series of “ daily removals ” 
and “troublesome and uncertain journeys ” 
across “ the craggy mountains and desert fells ” 
of an inhospitable countryside. Like many 
other places in Herefordshire, Weobley, as a 
community, was indifferent to both sides, with 
a slight bias in favour of Parliament, because of 
its connection with “Old Robin.” But 
Weobley people felt a strong dislike for the 
quartering of troops and the constant demand 
for money, both from King and Parliament. 
They also vehemently objected to the predatory 
habits of the Scottish troops ; and the field 
name of “Scotch Graves” perpetuates the 
memory of an angry farmer and his savage dog. 

Three figures of more than local interest 
come to the front during the Civil War—James 
Tomkyns, Miles Hill and Colonel John Birch. 
James Tomkyns was of yeoman stock. After 
enclosure his grandfather had turned to the 
production and marketing of wool, and had, 
in 1550, obtained a licence to export “70 


scruples of wool,” each containing three full 
sacks, “from London only to foreign lands 
beyond the straightes of Marrocke.” Our 
James Tomkyns, besides being a trader, was a 


merchant with an office in Cheapside and 
a country squire. He was also Member of 
Parliament for the Borough of Leominster and, 
in 1628, moved a successful resolution in the 
House of Commons that the “ ancyent bur- 
rowe ” of Weobley should be re-enfranchised ; 
and in 1640 his two sons became its first 
Members. All the Tomkyns family were 
ardent Royalists, who suffered for the cause, 
James himself, having procured a Commission 
to raise troops in the City at the wish of the 
Queen, was found guilty by a military court 
and hanged outside his own house in Fetter 
Lane. His son, Thomas, a “ noted delinquent,” 
was deprived of most of his estates and forced 
to apologize to the Speaker. For the next 
hundred and fifty years the Tomkyns kept to 
farming, until another James and his sons 
became the pioneers of the “ Silver” breed 
of Hereford cattle. 

Miles Hill, a Hereford solicitor, who 
occupied “The Ley,” a sixteenth-century 
farmhouse of distinction in the village, was 
allowed £200 a day to cater for the Scottish 
army besieging Hereford. Hill declared that 
“an orderly course was taken for their sub- 
sistence but that, far above the ability of this 
foor countrie, they plundered far and wide.” 
The Earl of Leven, who was in command, 
threatened to punish by death, without pardon, 
every kind of plundering ; but the claim 
rendered to Parliament by 106 out of 176 
parishes in the Hereford area amounted to 
£36,000. Weobley asked for nothing ; and 
Lord Leven protected “The Ley” by a 
special order. 

Colonel John Birch, of good Lancashire 
stock, bought Garnston, the big house of 
Weobley, from a son-in-law of James Tomkyns 
the elder in 1661. When the Civil War broke 
out, he was trading as a wine merchant from 
Bristol, but thereupon he enlisted as a private 
in the Parliamentary army, was soon given a 
Commission and distinguished himself, both at 
the siege of his own city and up and down the 
Great West Road. In 1645, as a Colonel, in 
conjunction with Colonel Morgan, he captured 
Hereford by a “ new tricke to take townes.” 
After flirting with the Royalist cause—he was 
no friend of Cromwell—by riding with Charles 
through the streets of Worcester before the 
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“* Seldom a time when Weobley has not touched history” ; 
a house in the village 


battle, for which he served several terms in 
prison, he changed over at the Restoration and 
became a Commissioner of Excise. 

In this office, Samuel Pepys who knew him 
well, said of him : “ Colonel Birch, though a 
mighty busy man, is one that is the most 
indefatigable and forward to make himself 
work that ever I saw in my life”; while 
Bishop Burnet sums him up thus : “ He was a 
man of peculiar character. He had been a 
carrier at first and retained, even to an affecta- 
tion, the clownishness of his education. He 
was the roughest and boldest speaker in the 
House and talked in the language of a carrier, 
but with a beauty and eloquence that were 
always acceptable.” After the Great Fire, he 
produced a plan under which some person or 
persons should be chosen to sell the whole 


burnt area, with preference to the original 
owners, and then devise a scheme for its 
rebuilding. He also planted 85 acres on the 
edge of Hyde Park with eating and cider-apple 
trees at a yearly rental of £6, half the produce 
being reserved for the King’s household. His 
weakness was his inordinate love of money 
making. This showed itself in his acquisition 
of the manors belonging to the Bishop of 
Hereford, which brought upon him Cromwell’s 
invective : “He is of the class of a greedye 
Harpye, who, notwithstanding all that I have 
given him, would yet snatch my eyes, could he 
find the least piece of gold in them.” 

His life-size figure stands in the chancel of 
Weobley Church with this inscription: “ As 
the dignities he arrived at in the field and the 
esteem universally yielded him in the Senate 
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Statue of Colonel Birch, “‘ a mighty busy man,” 
wearing armour of the Civil War 


exceeded the attainments of most, so they were 
but the moderate rewards of his courage, 
wisdom and fidelity. None of those who knew 
him denyed him ye character of vindicating ye 
laws and liberties of his country in war and 
promoting its welfare and prosperity in peace.” 
Weobley people disliked this justification of 
Colonel Birch’s public career, though it is not 
true, as Antony a’ Wood says, that the Bishop 
of Hereford sent emissaries to deface the 
objectionable words. 

Colonel Birch’s nephew, John Birch, who 
succeeded him, lacked the brains and spirit of 
his uncle, but laid the foundation of a line of 
squires, good landlords, good churchmen and 
good Tories, who are commemorated by 
tablets in the chancel of the church. Sergeant 
Birch himself took part in a succession of 
contested local Parliamentary elections, in 


Weobley. 


which bribery and corruption were seen at their 
height ; until, in 1746, Viscount Weymouth, 
lord of the manor, bought the majority of the 
burgage houses and Weobley became a pocket 
borough. The worst years were between 1691 
and 1723 when eleven petitions for unseating 
were presented to Parliament. 

In 1700, writing to Robert Harley, Lord 
Weymouth, in three letters from which 
extracts are printed below, expressed his 
opinion of the borough’s rottenness : 


** Longleat. Nov. 20. The cost at Weobley runs 
high and the charges must be accounted by 
hundreds. There never was such a mercenary 
generation.” 

** Longleat. Dec. 7. My agents at Weobley have 
spoilt the business by giving money shame- 
facedly. By the mismanagement of my agents, 
my cake is dough.” 

** Longleat. Dec. 20. Bribery has so infected us 
that if a timely check be not put thereto—{£50 
or £40 for a vote—‘* God be merciful to us, for 
if a speedy end be not put to the growing vice, 
England will be ruined.’ ” 


Yet Weobley continued to send to Parlia- 
ment no small proportion of well-known 
Members. Its garage still bears the name of 
the Duke of Portland, a Prime Minister, who, 
as Marquis of Titchfield, sat for Weobley in 
1761-1762 and, in his last Ministry (1807-1809), 
was assisted by five Ministers who, at one time, 
wrote M.P. for Weobley after their names, 
including John Scott (1783-1796), Earl of 
Eldon and Lord Chancellor. Scott, as a 
romantic young barrister, had won Weobley’s 
affection by kissing its prettiest girl and dis- 
carding Robert Harley’s advice to enter the 
borough on a dray laden with his supporters 
and equipped with a hogshead of cider. Other 
well-known barristers, and local men, were 
William Gregory (1678-1679), Speaker and 
later Chief Justice ; Robert Price (1690-1691), 
Town Clerk of Gloucester while an Alderman 
of Hereford City, and then Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas, author of “‘ Gloria Cambriae— 
Speeches of a Bold Briton in Parliament against 
a Dutch Prince of Wales,” deprived of his 
office by William III; and Robert Steele 
(1802-1807), Master in Chancery, who during 
the Napoleonic Wars “ carried a musket as a 
private in the Armed Association of Lawyers.” 
Two soldiers and four sailors also represented 
Among the sailors were Vice- 




















Admiral Charles Cornewall (1715-1718), who 
commanded the Mediterranean Squadron in 
1716, and his more famous nephew Captain 
Cornewall (1732, 1737-1741), killed in front of 
Toulon by a shot which carried off both his 
legs. The soldiers were Lord Carpenter of 
Killaghty in the peerage of Ireland (1741-1747), 
who commanded the Royal Horse Guards and 
founded a settlement in Georgia, and Viscount 
Palmerston (1741-1747), the grandfather of 
Queen Victoria’s Prime Minister. 

So we come to the nineteenth century. 
With the Reform Bill, Weobley ceased to be a 
town, or even a “ borough,” and became the 
village that it now is. Thus, in 1869, the 
Hereford Fournal laments its decay in terms 
of the famous Weobley Ale. Where were its 
cellars now ? And where was the Ale itself ? 
“So thorough has been the transformation 
of Weobley that, instead of possessing the Bell 
for ancient ale, a glass of beer is hardly to be 
had. As for accommodation for friends from 
South Wales, this must have ceased either 
before or after the time when Weobley ceased 
to send members to Parliament for, assuredly, 
there is none now.” 

Only three times during the nineteenth 
century did Weobley’s reputation extend 
beyond its limits. In 1840, John Clayton of 
Field’s End Farm, who had helped in the 
design of the Nelson Monument, and had won 
a national prize for the best planned agricultural 
labourer’s cottage, brought out his “ Timber 
Houses of England” with plates illustrating 
“The Old Grammar School,” “The Ley” 
and the “‘ Market House ” from Weobley. In 
1856, “ Fop,” a Weobley pony bred and 
trained, won first prize, single and in tandem, 
at the Islington Horse Show. In 1874, a 
Weobley man, under the auspices of the 


Weobley and Dilwyn Agricultural Labourers’ - 


Benevolent Society, still extremely active, won 
the first prize in a ploughing match open to all 
England, when new-fangled threshing machines 


3 Thou cam’st at Honour’s sacred call ; 
Thou cam’st at once to conquer or to fall, 
To die a victim to the British name, 

To die the hero’s death and live to fame. 
Above the rest, brave Cornewall, shines they 
part ‘ 
Strikes every eye and gains on every heart.” 
Inscription in Westminster Abbey. 










































—“ The Balaclava Hero,” “ Moll of the 
Wood,” “ Lord Raglan ”—were showr for the 
first time by Ruston-Hornsby and other 
agricultural implement makers. 

Today Weobley is a village, and most of its 
supplies are manufactured elsewhere. It no 
longer makes its own nails, baskets, clocks or 
gloves. It no longer tans its own hides, weaves 
or winds its own wool, or grinds its own corn. 
Yet, although for a score of years it has had 
street lighting, a bus shelter and a piped water 
supply, its ancient history has not been for- 
gotten. That history is still a subject of pride. 
Hugh de Laci, the “ proud and stomachful ” 
Maud de Braose, Dame Agnes Crophull, the 
Earl of Essex, “Old Robin,” Colonel John 
Birch, James Tomkyns and John Scott, all 
played their different parts in the growth 
of modern England. 
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A thirteenth-century coffin-lid preserved in 
the Chur 











From “ Great Britain and the American Civil War,” by E. D. Adams 
Longmans, Green 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, Minister to the 
Court of St. fames’s 


N THE AFTERNOON OF November 27th, 
() 6: Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the 

American Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s, was examining the ruins of Pontefract 
Castle when he was rudely jerked back to the 
present by a telegram from his Legation. 
Monckton Milnes, with whom he was staying 
at the time, saw him open and read the tele- 
gram, and noticed his complete calmness as he 
told the party that he had received “ stirring 
news.” The Adams family is not easily flustered 
and Charles Francis was no exception to the 
tule. 

The telegram informed him that Captain 
Wilkes, commanding the American war sloop 
San Jacinto, had stopped the Trent, a British 
mail steamer, just off Havana and had forcibly 
removed Messrs. Mason and Slidell, two 
supposed “ envoys ” from the Southern States. 
No one understood the serious implications of 
this event more clearly than Mr. Adams. His 
father and his grandfather, both of them former 
Presidents of the United States, had always 
protested against England’s claim to the “ right 
of search.” The practice of boarding American 
vessels on the high seas and searching them for 
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The 
Trent 
Affair, 1861 


An Anglo-American crisis that almost 
led to war 


By ARNOLD 
WHITRIDGE 


British seamen had been one of the issues in 
the War of 1812. The Treaty of Ghent, which 
marked the end of that war, had left the ques- 
tion unsettled and it had remained an issue 
between the two countries ever since. Suddenly 
the rdéles had been reversed. The United States 
was now flouting the rights of neutrals. It 
remained to be seen whether Great Britain 
would react as sharply as the United States had 
always done under similar circumstances. 
Instead of rushing back to his post so as to 
be immediately available, Mr. Adams preferred 
to stay on with the Milnes family at Fryston 
Hall. Fryston was one of those delightful 
Yorkshire country houses combining, accord- 
ing to Thackeray, “ the freedom of the tavern 
with the elegance of the chateau.” Richard 
Monckton Milnes, soon to become Lord 
Houghton, was a sympathetic host, a lover of 
literature and a patron of the arts. His latest 
discovery was a young pseudo-Shelley named 
Swinburne. More important than that, he and 
the guests he had assembled, J. A. Froude the 
historian, Mrs. Gaskell the novelist, and W. E. 
Forster a burly Yorkshire Quaker, were staunch 
friends of the United States. Adams decided 
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therefore to make the most of the congenial 
society at Fryston and to keep away from the 
excitement in London, until he was in posses- 
sion of all the facts in the Trent case. Perhaps 
it was just as well that the electric cable 
recently laid across the Atlantic had gone dead. 
The quickest communication was by ship— 
ten days between England and the land tele- 
graph station at Halifax. During those ten 
days popular effervescence would have time to 
subside. Today, it is generally assumed that 
speed of communication makes for better inter- 
10st national understanding, but Mr. Adams and 
Lord Lyons, his opposite number in Washing- 
ton, were under no such illusion. They knew 
that incredibly foolish things would be said 
on both sides of the ocean, but time was on their 
side. An Anglo-Saxon community seldom takes 
permanent leave of its senses. 

The full story of the Trent case, when it 
finally reached him, was enough to disturb even 





° : : COMMISSIONER SLIDELL, 
the imperturbable Mr. Adams. Captain Wilkes Envoy of the South, seizzd fron the Trent by 
had done everything wrong. Like his great Captain Wilkes, U.S.N. 





uncle John Wilkes of North Briton fame, he 
loved to make a sensation. No question of his 
, right to stop, board, and search the Trent seems 
-s in easton ; 
, to have entered his mind. He had acted entirely 
hich : nop 
on his own authority. Nor did it ever occur to 
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ad him that by seizing the “envoys ” he invested 

lenly them with an official character which his } 
senen Government refused to allow them. As far as 
It the United States was concerned, Mason and 
Care Slidell were merely citizens of certain States 
‘eal then in insurgency, who were travelling to 
Europe on their own affairs. But Wilkes knew 

— better than the Government. He decided that 

ail Mason and Slidell were in themselves } 
yston “embodied despatches,” and on that account 


htful & subject to seizure. So delighted was he by this 
| novel conception of “ embodied despatches ” 





a that he quite forgot to seize the actual des- 

rom patches—an extraordinary blunder from his 

ral own point of view. 

“a During the whole operation there was the best 

canal of feeling between Captain Moir of the Trent 

all and Lieut. Fairfax, who was Wilkes’s unwilling 

— agent. On parting from Captain Moir, Lieut. 

sal Fairfax was heard to remark : ‘ Sir, I have a 

VE. painful duty to perform, and if, in the excite- 

all ment of the moment, I have said aught that can COMMISSIONER MASON, 
cided possibly be construed into a personal offence, also an “ embodied despatch” seized from the Trent 
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or an insult to you, sir, I most humbly beg your 
pardon, for I never meant it.” 

Captain Moir, hat in hand, and equally 
courteous, replied: “I have had a painful 
scene to witness—a scene of degradation to 
my country’s flag. I do not deny that my 
feelings have been greatly excited ; but if by 
any gesture I have done aught to offend you as 
a man, there is my hand, sir, and I crave your 
forgiveness.” On that note the envoys and their 
secretaries clambered over the side of the Trent 
and were rowed over to the San facinto. In 
manners at least the nineteenth century seems 
to have had the advantage of us. 

After the removal of the envoys the Trent 
was permitted to continue on her course. The 
San Jacinto bore off her prize to the United 
States, and in a few days the would-be envoys 
extraordinary at the courts of the Tuileries and 
of St. James found themselves prisoners in 
Fort Warren, near Boston. 

Captain Wilkes’s exploit created a furore that 
even he must have found embarrassing. In the 
North there was a great outburst of joy over 
the seizure. Congress passed a resolution thank- 
ing Wilkes for his “‘ brave, adroit, and patriotic 
conduct.” Gideon Welles, the Secretary of the 
Navy, sent gushing congratulations. In the 
eyes of the press Wilkes was a hero, the first 
hero of the war. ‘‘ We do not believe,” said the 
New York Times, “the American heart ever 
thrilled with more genuine delight. As for 
Captain Wilkes and his command, let the hand- 
some thing be done. Consecrate another 
Fourth of July to him. Load him down with 
services of plate and swords of the cunningest 
and costliest art.” At a public dinner in Boston 
the Governor of Massachusetts was warmly 
applauded when, after recounting the exploit, 
he added : “ That there might be nothing left 
to crown the exultation of the American heart, 
Commodore Wilkes fired his shot across the 
bows of the ship that bore the British Lion at 
its head.” 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., a son of the 
Ambassador, remarked long afterwards that 
he could not remember any occurrence in which 
the American people had been so completely 
swept off their feet as during the weeks which 
immediately followed the seizure of Mason and 
Slidell. 


The national hysteria is easily explained. It 
was just about a year since the election of 
Abraham Lincoln, at that time a comparatively 
unknown Western lawyer. The election had 
been followed by the secession of the Southern 
States from the Union and the founding of 
what purported to be a new nation, “ The 
Confederate States of America.” The five 
months which elapsed between the election of 
Lincoln and the firing on Fort Sumter were 
probably the most trying period psycho- 
logically the country has ever passed through. 
No one, certainly not Lincoln, seemed to be 
grasping the nettle. General Winfield Scott, 
the commander-in-chief of the army, had 
urged that “ the wayward sisters be allowed to 
depart in peace.” Wendell Phillips, the leading 
abolitionist, was all in favour of speeding the 
parting guests. “‘ Let them not stand in the 
order of their going but go at once.” Horace 
Greeley, the editor of the New York Tribune 
and a great supporter of Lincoln, hoped that 
he would never live in a republic that had to be 
pinned together with bayonets. 

But there were many others who took a very 
different view, men who shared Lincoln’s 
almost mystical faith in the Union. Even those 
who had admitted the right of secession were 
outraged when the South fired the first gun in 
defence of that right. Since then, between 
April and November, 1861, the country had 
been on tenterhooks. Hungry for victory, or 
at least for a successful “‘ coup ” somewhere, 
the North had suffered one mortification after 
another. It was longing for someone who was 
not afraid of responsibility. Lincoln seemed to 
have no policy. The Adams family thought 
him incompetent. While the public was in this 
state of mind, the telegraph announced that 
Captain Wilkes had boarded a British vessel 
and captured two of the most dangerous rebels. 
At last the clouds rolled away, revealing the 
strong, self-reliant man of action. 

Probably no two Southerners were more 
cordially hated in the North than Mason and 
Slidell. James Murray Mason, a former 
Senator of Virginia and the author of the 
obnoxious Fugitive Slave Law, was thought to 
be chiefly responsible for the decision of his 
State to throw in her lot with the Confederacy. 
Without Virginia the Confederacy would 
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** Naughty Fonathan,” from Punch, Fanuary 18th, 1862 ; the Queen gives a 
birch-rod to Lord Fohn Russell, Foreign Secretary 


hardly have been a going concern. John Slidell, 
born in New York and therefore a renegade 
from the Northern point of view, was the abler 
man of the two. He had married into the land- 
owning aristocracy of the South and acquired 
a large estate in Louisiana. A smooth-tongued 
politician, the evil genius of Lincoln’s pre- 
decessor, President Buchanan, he was looked 
upon as the most dangerous agent the Con- 
federacy could have selected for diplomatic 
work in Europe. Mason was destined for 
London, where it was thought his aristocratic 
background would be an asset to the cause, and 
Slidell for Paris. With the help of the charming 
Mrs. Slidell and three attractive daughters, he 
Should have no difficulty in ingratiating him- 
self with the Emperor Napoleon. 

The excitement in Richmond, the capital of 
the Confederacy, over the capture of these 


gentlemen matched the excitement of Boston 
and New York. The Southerners were con- 
fident that the Trent affair would involve the 
United States in a foreign war and turn Great 
Britain into an ally of the Confederacy. A proud 
people like the British would never stomach 
such an insult to their flag. The British navy 
would break the blockade and the war would 
soon be over. Victory and independence were 
in sight. 

By the time the news reached Europe, it 
was already an old story in America, and 
excitement at least in the North had begun to 
subside. After being a hero for a few weeks, 
Wilkes was beginning to look like a wilted 
peacock. Meanwhile the extraordinary adula- 
tion of him in the American press had touched 
off an explosion in England. American news- 
paper editors, having recovered their com- 








posure, were bewildered by the truculence of 
the British press. Each nation was convinced 
that the other was spoiling for a war. 

In England the béte noir was Seward, 
Lincoln’s Secretary of State. The distrust of 


Seward was understandable. Before the war 
he had spoken more than once of annexing 
Canada as an offset to the possible loss of the 
Slave States. His extraordinary memorandum, 
“* Thoughts for the President’s Consideration,” 
in which he advocated picking a quarrel with 
England and France in order to unite North 
and South had not been made public. Lincoln 
stowed the memorandum away, and it was only 
discovered years later, but Seward’s fondness 
for twisting the British lion’s tail was common 
knowledge. On the occasion of his visit to 
England he had made himself agreeable, for 
he was a man of a good deal of charm when 
he was not on the platform ; but Palmerston 
had noted “ an unfortunate tendency to spend 
his time drinking brandy and water with some 
editors of second rate importance.” Decidedly 
he was not a man to be trusted. 

Even such friends of the United States as 
Cobden and John Bright had no confidence in 
Seward. Curiously enough, they thought of 
him as a sort of American Palmerston or 
Thiers, “a man who talks Bunkum.” Under 
Lincoln’s guidance, the tendency to bunkum 
disappeared, and he developed into a great 
Secretary of State ; but for a long time the 
British people were suspicious of him. It was 
hard for them to believe that Captain Wilkes 
had acted under his own authority in seizing 
the envoys. Such a thing was impossible. 
Someone must have given the orders. It was 
all Seward’s doing, and Seward must be made 
to eat humble pie. 

Americans were just as suspicious of 
Palmerston as the British were of Seward. He 
was regarded in the United States, and in other 
countries as well, as a jaunty aristocrat who 
championed the rights of British subjects with 
the most irritating arrogance. That was true ; 
but it was not the whole truth. It was also 
generally believed that, because he was a con- 
servative at home and because he consistently 
opposed parliamentary reform, however much 
he might champion liberal movements abroad, 
Palmerston must be anti-American. Was not 


the cause of the North the cause of democracy, 
and was it not inevitable that those who looked 
with an umsympathetic eye on the great 
American experiment must side more or less 
openly with the slave-holding secessionists ? 
The theory, dear to John Bright and the 
Adams family, that the Conservative classes in 
England, who sympathized with the South, 
were inspired by a fearful dread of democracy 
has only recently been discredited.’ Certainly 
it did not apply to Palmerston or to Lord John 
Russell, the Foreign Secretary. Both men 
knew that the cause of the Confederacy was a 
bad one ; but the courage and ability with 
which it was supported excited their admira- 
tion. Furthermore, whatever his defects may 
have been, Palmerston possessed one virtue 
which his American critics have overlooked, 
He hated the slave trade and he had done more 
to combat it than any other statesman in 
Europe or America. There was not a court or 
a government that he had not wearied with 
protests and remonstrances, until he goaded 
them into at least ostensible cooperation. The 
abolition of slavery had drawn him into a long 
series of treaties at the Foreign Office. It was 
owing to his insistence that the British navy 
maintained a perpetual watch off the African 
coast to intercept “ slavers.” So obsessed was 
he by the iniquity of the slave trade that his 


colleagues in the Cabinet maintained that he J 


was not accountable for his actions where the 
Black Man was concerned. Before the war he 
had found all American statesmen, northerners 
as well as southerners, reluctant to put a stop 
to this horrible traffic. The United States was 
the only power which had refused to concede 
the right of search, without which there was 
no hope of catching the offenders, on the ground 
that she was defending the freedom of the seas 
and that Great Britain was masking her ambi- 
tion under the guise of humanity. 

It is not surprising therefore that, when the 
war broke out, Palmerston still doubted the 
existence of any high moral purpose on either 
side. At the same time, he was determined not 
to offer any provocation to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Up until the battle of Bull Run, which 
ended in the rout of the untrained Northem 


1 British Conservatives and the Civil War. Ameti- 
can Historical Review. April, 1953. 
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army, English sentiment was favourable to the 
North. From then on it was generally believed 
that the Confederacy could not be conquered. 
The account in The Times of whole regiments 
marching away, just before the fight was to 
begin, convinced Palmerston that “‘ the North 
are fighting for an Idea chiefly entertained by 
professional politicians, while the South are 
fighting for what they consider rightly or 
wrongly to be vital interests.” That was merely 
his private opinion, and it happened to be 
wrong ; but it did not affect his policy. On the 
theory that “those who in quarrels interpose 
will often get a bloody nose,” he decided to 
leave the Americans strictly alone ; but he 
would keep an eye on the defences of Canada, 
and he would hope for some opportunity of 
striking a final blow at the slave trade. 

The announcement that the U.S. sloop 
San Jacinto, Captain Wilkes, had stopped the 
British steamer Trent one day out of Havana 
and removed four Confederate passengers by 
force did not startle Lord Palmerston as much 
as it did the British public. He knew that the 
envoys were on their way to Europe, and he 
had already talked with Mr. Adams about the 
possibility of their being intercepted. An 
American ship was said to be lurking in the 
British Channel for that very purpose. The 
conversation, as reported by Adams, was 
entirely friendly. Palmerston did not pretend 
to pass on the legal questions invo'ved ; but he 
dropped a broad hint that, even assuming that 
the United States had the right to seize these 
“envoys,” nothing was to be gained by their 
doing so. The men themselves were of no par- 
ticular importance. A few Confederates, more 
or less, in London or Paris were not likely to 
affect the decisions of the Government. On the 
other hand, the exercise of the right of search, 
as unpopular in England as it was in America, 
added to the already existing inconvenience of 
the blockade, would enflame public opinion in 
England and make it difficult for the Govern- 
ment to pursue its policy of neutrality. 

Palmerston’s friendly attempt to forestall 
an international incident failed. The envoys 
were seized, and the press in both countries 
indulged in a debauch of truculent self 
righteousness. ‘‘ Bear this, bear all ” was the 
prevailing cry in England, and not an hour 





“A fondness for twisting the lion’s tail” : 
WILLIAM HENRY SEWARD, Secretary of State 


was lost in making ready for the war that every- 
one believed the Federal Government was 
determined to provoke. The Times insisted 
that the foreign policy of America was in the 
hands of a reckless adventurer, “ and this man 
can evoke at will all the wicked passions of a 
sovereign mob.” To prove his point Delane, 
the editor of The Times, picked out passages 
from the more sensational American papers, 
teeming with denunciations, threats, and 
insults to the English Government. It would 
have been possible for Delane to publish other 
and more sober opinions, but it has usually 
been the policy of a free press, both in England 
and in America, to single out and reprint what- 
ever may make for bad feeling between the two 
countries. 

It is generally admitted now that, according 


to American interpretation of the law, Captain 


Wilkes was wrong. Adams wrote to Seward 
pointing out the extreme undesirability of 
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THE DANGBEROUS PLAYMATE—A SINGULAR INSTANCE OF FASCINATION. 
That Innocent Infant Jowny Buus giving Aid and Comfort to the Reptile. 


Harper’s Weekly accuses Britain of supporting the Southern States 








America now placing herself “in the position 
which has always heretofore earned for England 
the ill-will of the other maritime nations of the 
globe, not excluding ourselves.” He advocated 
surrendering the prisoners before they were 
asked for. There was no question that they 
would be asked for. But would the demand be 
phrased in such a way that Mr. Lincoln’s 
Administration could give them up without too 
much loss of face ? Throughout the month of 
December, 1861, this question was being 
eagerly debated in Paris and in Richmond, 
Virginia, as well as in London and in Washing- 
ton. Public opinion in England had been 
whipped up to such a point that nothing but 
surrender would be acceptable. The en- 
thusiastic support of the British position by 
France was slightly embarrassing to Palmerston. 
He realized that this sudden passion for the 
rights of neutrals might well be directed against 
England at some future time. 

If Seward was in a difficult position, so was 


he. The prospect of being pushed into a war 
in which he would find himself an ally, however 
unwilling, of a great slave-holding confederacy 
was anything but agreeable to him. At the 
moment public opinion in England was going 
through an anti-American phase. The Con- 
servatives were disgusted by Seward’s baiting 
of England, by the noisy insistence of popular 
orators on the “manifest destiny” of the 
United States to occupy the whole continent, 
which seemed to lead directly to an att: ck on 
Canada, and by what seemed to many English- 
men the ugly assertiveness of American 
manners. The commercial interests were 
chafing at the high tariff and at the cutting off 
of England’s cotton supply owing to the 
blockade of the Southern ports. Many of the 
Liberals even were inclining towards the South. 
Intellectuals like George Grote the historian, 
and Lord Acton the political philosopher, had 
always believed that any community, on 
whatever grounds it based its claim to 4 
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separate existence, was justified in asserting 
it quite independently of the larger national 
unit to which it happened already to be 
attached. 

This, too, was the traditionally American 
point of view. Lincoln himself had made a 
speech in Congress to this effect during the 
Mexican War, which might have been used by 
any Southerner to justify secession. “ Any 
people,” said Lincoln, “being inclined and 
having the power, have the right to rise up and 
shake off the existing government, and form a 
new one that suits them better. This is a most 
valuable, a most sacred right. . . . Nor is this 
right confined to cases in which the whole 
people of an existing government may choose 
to exercise it. Any portion of such a people that 
can, may revolutionize.” As for democracy, 
the Constitution of the Confederacy, with its 
emphasis on the rights of minorities, was no 
less democratic than the Constitution of the 
United States. 

If you omitted the issue of slavery, the South 
had at least as good a case as the North. Today 
the case against slavery is so self-evident that 
we forget that in 1861 the issue was by no 
means clear-cut. The South might be fighting 
to defend their “ peculiar institution,” but the 
North was not fighting against it. Lincoln had 
repeatedly insisted that he would not interfere 
with slavery where it existed. The North was 
apparently fighting merely to preserve the 
Union, in other words to preserve the status 
quo which had made the war inevitable. Why 
should anti-slavery Englishmen feel any interest 
in the struggle to preserve a Union which 
American anti-slavery men had for years been 
trying to dissolve ? 

No man was more susceptible to the shifting 
currents of public opinion than Palmerston ; 
but he would not allow himself to be lured away 
from his policy of neutrality until the South 
had scored some outstanding success. The 
other members of the Cabinet agreed with his 
policy of aloofness, if it could be maintained. 
The Trent affair made it appear that this was 
very doubtful. After consultation with the Law 
Officers the Cabinet resolved to demand 
“reparation and redress.” That meant that 
the prisoners should be set free and restored to 
British protection. Should this demand be 
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refused, Lord Lyons was instructed to leave 
Washington. 

On the next day, Lord John Russell drafted 
a despatch, “ framed by the help of fourteen 
people each proposing verbal alterations,” 
which was forwarded to the Queen for her 
approval. The draft went off to Windsor where 
it was carefully studied by the Prince Consort. 
In his opinion the wording was still too 
peremptory. Although a sick man at the time— 
“* bin recht elend” was the entry in his journal 
for the day before—Prince Albert went through 
the despatch in his usual thorough way, sub- 
stituting whole paragraphs for the more pro- 
vocative ones the gentlemen in the Cabinet had 
approved. He worked on it in the early morn- 
ing, and brought it to the breakfast table. “ Ich 
bin so schwach,” he said to the Queen, “ ich 
habe kaum die Feder halten konnen.” (I am so 
weak I have hardly been able to hold the pen.) 
It was the last memorandum he ever wrote. 
The Prince did not live to hear the happy result 
of his painstaking corrections. Within two 
weeks he was dead, before a mail steamer had 
had time to cross the ocean and bring back the 
answer from Washington. 

The extraordinary slowness of communica- 
tions a hundred years ago is difficult for the 
twentieth-century mind to grasp. The envoys 
were seized off the coast of Cuba on November 
8th. It was November 16th before the news 
reached Washington, and November 27th 
before the facts were known in London. The 
despatch, as corrected by Prince Albert on 
November 30th and redrafted by the Cabinet, 
was delivered to the British Legation in Wash- 
ington late at night on December 18th. Lord 
Lyons called on Seward the next morning, dis- 
cussed the British demands informally, and at 
Seward’s request, and with some misgiving, 
left a copy of the despatch in his hands. Another 
interview took place on the 21st, and on 
December 27th Seward delivered his reply. In 
the meantime the question of peace or war was 
hanging in the balance. Few people were as 
cool as Lincoln, who remarked to a caller, in 
reply to a question about the Trent case, “ Oh, 
that'll be got along with.” It was—to the great 
relief of everyone concerned except the envoys 
themselves, who had hoped to become martyrs, 
and the Government they represented. 








Seward wrote a long reply to the British 
despatch in which he claimed that Wilkes was 
justified in seizing the envoys, but admitted 
that he had made an unfortunate mistake in 
releasing the Trent instead of bringing her into 
port for adjudication. He went on to explain 
that, if the safety of the Union had required the 
detention of the captured persons, it would 
have been the duty of his government to detain 
them. “ But the effectual check and waning 
proportions of the existing insurrection as well 
as the comparative unimportance of the 
captured persons themselves, when dispas- 
sionately weighed, happily forbid me from 
resorting to that defence.” On those grounds 
the prisoners were “ cheerfully liberated.” 

The last two words were the only ones that 
mattered. The British Cabinet was not im- 
pressed by Seward’s argument; nor was 
Adams, who thought it showed an abandon- 
ment of high principles. Seward confided to 
Lyons privately that he had been through the 
fires of Tophet to get the prisoners surrendered. 
He and Montgomery Blair, the Postmaster- 
General, were at first the only two members of 
the Cabinet in favour of the release. Apparently 
it took nearly a week to bring the others around 
to their point of view. Seward was learning by 
experience. Ten months in office had made 
him a sadder and a wiser man. He no longer 
believed in the return of the South to the arms 
of the North in the event of a foreign war. 

News of the surrender reached London on 
January 9th, 1862, and immediately the British 
press changed its tone to one of sweet reason- 
ableness. The Times begged its readers not to 
give the envoys anything like an ovation, and 
insisted, “‘ we should have done as much to 
rescue two of their own negroes.” Russell 
received Mason unofficially and expressed a 
hope that he would find his residence in London 
agreeable. Nothing came of the interview, and 
Mason left feeling that Russell was unsym- 
. pathetic to their cause. Slidell fared better in 
Paris. He reported that Persigny, the Minister 


of the Interior and an intimate friend of the 
Emperor, was with them heart and soul. 
Thouvenel, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was more cautious ; but there was no question 
that his sympathies too were with them. 
Slidell was given to understand that France 
needed cotton, that she was eager to break the 
blockade and to recognize the Confederacy, but 
that she was waiting for England to take the 
lead. He admitted that slavery was a stumbling 
block. Hopes were always expressed for its 
ultimate extinction ; “ but this was not said in 
an offensive manner and the conversation was 
eagerly diverted into other and more agreeable 
topics.” The difficulty of conquering the 
repugnance to slavery was something that 
neither Mason nor Slidell ever really faced. 

With their safe arrival in Europe, the Trent 
affair was officially closed. As Palmerston had 
predicted, the two envoys proved far less 
dangerous in London and Paris than they 
would have been in an American gaol. They 
settled down to a life of busy intrigue that led 
nowhere. Other crises arose, and there were 
moments when Lord John Russell was tempted 
to propose mediation. Mr. Gladstone infuriated 
the North by announcing in a public speech 
that Jefferson Davis was creating a nation, and 
the exploits of the Confederate raider, the 
Alabama, built in Liverpool, bedevilled Anglo- 
American relations for another ten years ; 
but, although many of the “ best people” in 
England sympathized with the South, the 
cause of the Confederacy never commanded 
the support of any party. Sympathy was not 
enough. From the standpoint of the Con- 
federacy, none of the Southern sympathizers 
in England compared in effectiveness with 
Captain Wilkes of the United States Navy. 
With the help of an irresponsible press in both 
countries, this over-zealous officer came within 
an ace of precipitating a war between England 
and the United States. Where he had failed, 
it was not likely that Messrs. Mason and Slidell 
would succeed. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 


June 29, 1621 
LAUD APPOINTED BISHOP OF S. DAVID’S. A DECISIVE PHASE IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN PURITANISM 
AND THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH 


The appointment of William Laud to the Bishopric 
of St. David’s in June 1621, his translation to London 
in July 1628 and his election to the Primacy in 
August 1633, mark a decisive stage in the struggle 
between Puritanism and the Anglican Church. 

The Elizabethan religious settlement had been 
a compromise in which, while continuity with the 
Church of the pre-Reformation days was maintained, 
due recognition had been given to the Reformed 
Beliefs that drew support partly from the teachings 
of Luther, but chiefly from the ideas of Calvin. 
To the Marian exiles who returned home soon after 
the accession of Elizabeth, however, this settlement 
was far from being satisfactory, and Puritanism, as 
it came to be called, early made its appearance both 
within and outside the established Church. 

It was not so much a dispute over doctrine, 
though the belief in the Real Presence in the Sacra- 
ment was subject to varying interpretation, as over 
the externals of worship—the use of the surplice, 
the bowing at the Sacred Name, the sign of the Cross 
in Baptism, the Rite of Confirmation and the 
validity of the Scriptures and individual conscience 
as the final authority for belief. While these matters 
formed the basis of the Puritan contention, the leaders 
of the Church on their part were determined to 
maintain continuity with the historic Church and to 
emphasize the authority of the Church Councils 
and Fathers of the early Christian era in opposition 
to any individual interpretation of Scripture. 

The adoption of the Prayer Book of 1559, and 
the Thirty-Nine Articles shortly afterwards, had 
seemed at the time to signalize the conclusion of the 
Reformation in England ; but opposition was soon 
forthcoming, and Grindal, himseif a returned exile 
from Geneva, who succeeded Parker as Archbishop 
of Canterbury, looked with favour on the “ Pro- 
phesyings ” which were a peculiar feature of mid- 
Elizabethan Puritanism. These irregular meetings, 
together with the “ congregational ”’ ideas of. Cart- 
wright, indicated a desire, not so much to set up an 
independent body, as to dominate the Church from 
within and, in place of the legally established order, 
set up a congregational system. The Queen and the 
Archbishop, Whitgift, defeated the challenge by 
means of the Court of High Commission, and—after 
the appearance of the Marprelate Tracts—the exile 
of the Independents. Puritanism was now tem- 
porarily in eclipse. The hopes of the Puritans revived 
on the accession of James I ; but James knew Pres- 
byterianism too well. ‘‘ No Bishop, no King!” 
After the failure of the Hampton Court Conference 
in 1604, therefore, Puritanism again suffered a set- 
back from which it did not recover until the next 
reign. 

Meanwhile, the appointment of Laud to St. 
David’s brought him to the Court, for the King 
delighted to be consulted on theological matters 
and there was no better disputant or exponent of 
the Churchs’ views than Laud. The new bishop 
now came into close touch with Prince Charles— 


and also with Buckingham. That the religious policy 
adopted during the early years of Charles I was 
largely inspired by Laud is probable, and his 
influence in securing the appointment of those with 
Arminian leanings to high Church offices, combined 
with his own strong support of prerogative, brought 
him into immediate conflict with the now strongly 
Puritan Parliament. Sooner or later a breach was 
inevitable ; but Laud was no Erastian. He was the 
inheritor of the ideas of Parker, Whitgift and 
Andrewes. The continuity of the Church was ever 
uppermost in his mind and he set himself to restore 
to the Church and its services the respect and 
orderliness that had distinguished them in the past. 
He was successful in doing so in the University of 
Oxford, of which he was Chancellor ; he failed in 
the rest of the Kingdom. Not that there was great 
opposition (with certain exceptions) to the changes 
affecting the position of the Communion Table, the 
font or the setting up of altar rails ; it was Laud’s 
vigorous efforts to root out all traces of Calvinism 
from the sermon, his interference with the private 
* lecturers ” and his general insistence on uniformity 
in outward observance, that aggravated the already 
hostile feeling to him caused by his close association 
with the Court and his support of prerogative. 

Laud was essentially a conservative, and the 
disciplinary measures he took to ensure the due 
observance of Rites and Worship—the Metropolitan 
Visitation, the Court of High Commission, of which 
he was naturally a leading member, and the belief 
(not always well founded) that he was behind the 
King’s political actions—all these rendered him 
specially obnoxious to the Puritan leaders. He was 
intolerant, but no more so than were his opponents. 
His aims were comprehensive—to include all within 
the national Church ; whereas his opponents sought 
to create a new organization which repudiated the 
ecclesiastical system and stressed the importance of 
individual interpretation and action. Such a policy 
must lead to disorder, as the rule of the Saints and 
the attempts to introduce Presbyterianism during 
the period of Puritan triumph were to show. 

Meanwhile, it was the association of the Laudian 
supporters with political controversies, the interven- 
tion of Convocation in “‘ the King’s matter” and 
Laud’s support of the proposal to impose the Prayer 
Book on the Scots—‘ I was no master of this work, 
but a servant to it, and commanded thereunto by his 
sacred Majesty ’’—that brought about his downfall. 
When, after the failure of the Short Parliament, the 
King’s financial needs compelled the summons of a 
new Parliament—the Long Parliament in 1640— 
Laud’s fate was sealed. He was impeached, im- 
prisoned in the Tower, and on January roth, 1645, 
beheaded. His failure was not one so much of aim 
as of the crudity of method ; yet in the end his ideals 
were vindicated when after the failure of the 
Commonwealth, the King was restored and with 
him the Church of England, its Prayer Book and its 
worship. 
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OLIVER WARNER 


By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


Wax portrait of ADMIRAL LORD HOWE by Fohn Flaxman 


In 1794, at the start of the French Revolutionary Wars, “ the nation wanted 


a victory.” 


NE DAY, IN THE SPRING of the year 1793, 
C) <<: after the declaration of war with 

Revolutionary France, a young man of 
twenty-three received a flattering invitation. 
Sir William Howe, whom he had known for a 
long time, suggested that he should go with 
him to Grafton Street. The pair would break- 
fast with Sir William’s brother, Admiral Lord 
Howe. It was a notion likely to arouse both 
hope and apprehension. Lord Howe could 
make an officer’s career at sea, and the young 
man was a sailor, but—was he not difficult, 
formidable, taciturn ? Sir William, a debonair 
soldier, laughed away doubts. All would be 
well. 

The young man’s name was Codrington, 
and that particular meeting was a turning point 
in his life. After the dishes had been cleared 
away, Sir William left his brother to talk with 
the tall midshipman, who already had ten years’ 


It was provided by Howe, then aged sixty-eight 


creditable experience behind him. He per- 
ceived that the two liked one another, as he 
knew they would. 

Lord Howe, in a most unexpected way, 
proceeded to unburden himself. He spoke 
warmly of his brother, of his agreeable manners, 
his knowledge of the world. But with himself 
it was otherwise ; he found it hard to get on 
with other people, to gain their confidence. 
He had, as Horace Walpole noted many years 
before, a “‘ constitutional intrepidity,” allied to 
profound reserve. But his nickname in the 
fleet, “‘ Black Dick,” was not bestowed oppro- 
briously. It was due to his dark complexion. 
When he smiled, so the men said, they knew 
they were in for a fight. 

The admiral had invited Codrington to call, 
he explained, because he thought he might 
like to serve in the Queen Charlotte, the flagship 
in the Channel. Was that so ? It was indeed. 
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And how about his promotion to lieutenant : 
when was that due ? Promotion, answered 
Codrington, had been promised by Lord 
Chatham, who was then presiding at the 
Admiralty. 

Howe shook his head doubtfully. Personally, 
he was “ inimical” to Chatham. He owed his 
present command to the King, not to the First 
Lord. There seemed a slight impasse, but it 
was eased by Codrington saying that he wanted 
nothing better than to serve with Lord Howe 
in any capacity, and—in reply to another 
question—that if he should be promoted while 
in the Queen Charlotte he would certainly not 
object to continuing as lieutenant in a ship 
where he had formerly been a subordinate. 
Howe approved this frame of mind. In fact, 
he would arrange for Codrington to join as 
soon as possible. He should be his aide, and 
learn something about signals. Signals were 
the clue to much of Howe’s fame as a tactician. 
With a fleet the size of that which he now 
commanded, organized into Van, Centre and 
Rear Squadrons in the fashion of the old 
Dutch Wars, good communication would be 
more than ever essential. 

At the time of the breakfast encounter, 
Howe was sixty-seven. He had another six 
years to live, and his career, already packed 
with action and high responsibility, would end 
in a blaze of glory. Nelson, who wrote to him 
later that the victory of the Nile was largely 
due to his signal system, called him, in the 
same letter, “ the first and greatest sea officer.” 

Howe’s life spanned the last three-quarters 
of the eighteenth century (1726-1799). He 
had sailed with Anson on his famous circum- 
navigation, though his ship, the Severn, was 
forced to turn back from Cape Horn by gales 
and sickness. As a young commodore in the 
Seven Years War, serving the elder Pitt, he 
had won distinction in combined operations. 
He had led Hawke’s line at Quiberon Bay. 
He had been in supreme command—jointly 
with his brother Sir William—against the 
revolted Americans, and had outwitted 
D’Estaing when he brought a French fleet to 
help them. He had relieved Gibraltar in 1782 
in the face of enormous odds—in his own view, 
this was his best achievement. He had twice 
held office as First Lord. He and Kempenfelt, 


who perished in the Royal George, had- between 
them transformed naval opinion on signals and 
tactics. As he was still willing to serve at sea, 
there had been no competitor, in the view of 
George III, for the post of principal commander- 
in-chief in the struggle which had just opened, 
and which was to prove so long. Lord Hood 
was given the Mediterranean, Howe the 
Channel. 

War was declared in February 1793, and 
in August Hood took Toulon, though he could 
not hold it. It was likely that stress would 
shift north, into Howe’s sphere. France, then 
in the throes of the Terror, was starving, owing 
to harvest failures and neglect of the fields. 
She would need to import grain from America. 
To do this in the face of superior force would 
require planning, secrecy and skill. It might 
lead to a full-scale engagement in the Atlantic. 
Howe’s task was to train his fleet so that, in 
any encounter, it could be sure of that “ combat 
supremacy ” which Mahan rightly held to be 
one of the basic principles of mastery at sea. 
Powerful as it was on paper, Howe was uneasy 
as to the quality of his material. Hood, he 
thought, had most of the best ships ; and he 
did not think much of some of the Channel 
captains. By the winter of the opening year 
of the war Howe had given them so little 
chance to show their mettle that, when he went 
to Bath to recruit his health, he was insulted by 
the mob. The nation wanted a victory. 


II 


By the early months of 1794, the situation 
in the Atlantic was as follows. Over a hundred 
vessels, filled with grain for the relief of France, 


were assembling in the Chesapeake. They 
were to sail in April. Their immediate escort 
was to consist of four ships of the line under 
van Stabel. Cover would be provided by the 
main fleet under Villaret-Joyeuse, who had 
been a mere lieutenant three years before, and 
who had, to help him in his flagship, an official 
whom later generations would learn to call a 
Revolutionary Commissar. This man’s name 
was Jean Bon St. André, and, unlike many of 
his kind, he was a person of great practical 
ability. 

The French admiral’s life, as well as his 








professional future, depended upon the grain 
reaching his countrymen. He had orders to 
sail his fleet from Brest and to meet the convoy 
about four hundred miles from land. On 
April roth he sent an advanced detachment to 
sea, and prepared to follow in person. 

Howe made a cruise in April, but met 
nothing. On May 2nd he again sailed from 
Spithead. He had thirty-four ships of the 
line, but as he, too, had orders to protect an 
outward convoy, he was forced to detach eight, 
ordering six to rejoin him with all speed after 
seeing the merchantmen to the latitude of Cape 
Finisterre. 

By May 5th, Howe was off Ushant. There 
he learnt that his opponent had still not sailed. 
Not wishing to prevent him from so doing (for 
he was as eager to fight the French fleet as to 
capture the convoy), he made no attempt to 
watch Brest, but advanced westerly, along 
the 47th parallel, so putting himself between 
the convoy from America and the main French 
fleet, and in a fair position to capture the grain 
first and defeat Villaret-Joyeuse later. 

A week passed, and Howe met no one. He 
returned to Ushant, off which he arrived on 
May 19th. He found Brest empty, for the 
French had sailed three days before, with 
twenty-five of the line. Villaret had been 
joined at sea by one additional ship, and had 
actually passed close to the British, unseen in 
the foggy weather. The moment Howe had 
firm news of Villaret’s course, he pursued, 
without waiting for the six ships which were 
due to join him. 

On the 25th, two French corvettes out of 
Brest were seen steering after the British fleet, 
thinking it their own. Both were captured and 
burnt, Howe remarking to his staff : “ It must 
be very unpleasant to you gentlemen to see 
your promotion burnt : but I shall shortly be 
able to make you amends for it.” Early on 
May 28th, with a rough sea running, Cod- 
rington, at the mast-head of the Queen 
Charlotte, saw Villaret’s ships to windward, 
some ten miles off. The British were then 
farther from Brest than their opponents, a fact 
which seems to have puzzled Villaret, and one 
which speaks well for the pursuit. The French 
began an orderly retreat, intending to draw 
Howe away from the precious convoy. 


Howe, who had formed his fastest ships into 
a flying squadron, signalled the general chase. 
Four ships got into action with the French rear, 
whose number included the three-decker 
Révolutionnaire. After a stiff fight she was 
rendered unfit for further action, at the expense 
of one disabled British vessel, the smaller 
Audacious. 

Next day, the 29th, Howe was still to 
leeward of the enemy, and his immediate object 
was to gain the windward position—the 
“‘ wind-gauge ” so valuable in days of sail, 
which enabled an admiral to attack when he 
chose. Howe determined if possible to break 
the French line from his leeward station. 
Although his Van failed in this object, he 
himself, with two other ships, broke through 
the French towards the rear of their line, and 
cut off three of their number. 

Villaret, in order to save these three, was 
forced to run to leeward ; even so, he was too 
late to prevent them from being made unfit for 
further fighting. Through the action, Howe 
had not only secured his weather-gauge but 
had reduced Villaret’s effective strength to 
twenty-two, while he himself still had twenty- 
five ships fit for action. 

May 30th was foggy, and Howe was content 
to maintain contact, while Villaret continued 
to edge away to leeward, being so fortunate as 
to meet with and be reinforced by four ships 
of a detached squadron. On the 31st, at 
mid-day, the fog lifted, but Howe, with that 
moral strength which was one of his charac- 
teristics, decided to postpone his final attack 
until June 1st. That day he was seen to 
smile, and the news spread like lightning 
through the Queen Charlotte. 

His plan, which he intended to execute on 
the last day of the encounters, was designed to 
overcome the French withdrawing tactics. 
When operating from leeward, they would fire 
at the masts and sails of an advancing enemy, 
withdrawing as soon as the latter approached 
close range, and repeating the manoeuvre until 
their opponents were rendered immobile. 

Howe, instead of engaging the French on 
the same tack while still to windward, which 
would have been the conventional tactics of 
the time, proposed to break through their line 
at all points, and to engage from leeward, thus 
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“* The First of Fune was won by a Hanoverian aristocrat fighting zealous revolutionaries.” 
The evening after the battle, by R. Cleveley 


preventing retreat. It was a counsel of per- 
fection, for not every ship could be expected 
to break through. Each one that did so would, 
however, if properly supported, be reasonably 
sure of defeating her opponent. 

The attack produced a melée during the 
course of which a number of British ships, 
including the Queen Charlotte, did in fact 
break through. When the smoke cleared, after 
an hour of grim fighting, it was seen that six 
Frenchmen had struck, while a seventh, the 
Vengeur, was sinking. None of Howe’s ships 
was lost, though as the French defended 
stubbornly, the damage and casualties were 
heavy. It was not an annihilating victory such 
as Nelson would seek, but it was a resounding 
one. The prizes, the Fuste and Sans Pareil of 
eighty guns, the America, Achille, Northumber- 
land and Impétueux of seventy-four, looked 
well at Spithead, and rejoicing was appropriate 


to the occasion. The King arrived in state, to 
present Howe with a diamond-encrusted sword 
worth three thousand guineas, and he offered 
him a marquisate, which was declined. Honours 
fell thick among the flag-officers and captains, 
though there were some omissions which 
caused grief. The Glorious First of June was 
among the most notable sea battles since 
Quiberon Bay, where Howe had won the praise 
of Hawke. Britain had re-established combat 
supremacy and won a tactical triumph, though 
the strategic honours were with France, for 
her grain was safe. Villaret, who was not 
pursued, kept both his head and his command. 

Howe was so weary after his days and nights 
of vigilance and responsibility that, when the 
battle was over, a slight roll from the Queen 
Charlotte neariy sent him toppling into the 
waist of the ship. “‘ Why,” he said good- 
humouredly, as he felt Lieutenant Codrington’s 


By courtesy of the National Maritime Museum 


arm securing him, “ you hold me as if I were 
a child.” 


III 


Logs and despatches confirm for posterity 
the factual structure of a campaign or battle, 
but they do not enable later generations to see 
things in terms of personal experience, except 
in a generalized sense. There are, fortunately, 
a number of private records of the First of 
June, among them Codrington’s. 

Codrington, who as a post-captain fought 
with distinction at Trafalgar, and lived to 
command-in-chief at the last fleet action wholly 
under sail—that at Navarino in 1827—s0 little 
forgot his earlier experiences with Howe that 
in later life he was provoked into putting them 
on record. 

It happened that one evening, in the 
eighteen-thirties, he was dining with William IV 
at the Brighton Pavilion. The talk turned upon 
Howe. Codrington said that it was a great pity 
nobody had written his Life. The King 
agreed. Shortly afterwards he set the Second 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Sir John Barrow, 
to gather material. The result was dis- 
appointing. The admiral’s own papers had by 
that time largely been destroyed in a fire in 
Ireland, and Barrow depended on scattered 
memories and fragments. When the book 
came out, a reviewer spoke of Howe’s “ shy- 
ness” in action in later life. That was 
altogether too much for Codrington. He 
included in his own Memoirs an account of 
his time in the Queen Charlotte which was 
designed to show Howe in a truer light. It is 
one of the best portraits extant. 

To add to Codrington’s recollections, there 
has been published within the last few months 
a Journal, kept by Edward Dillon, who was a 
boy of fourteen at the time of the battle, and 
who, like Codrington, later achieved his flag. 
Dillon was in the Defence. The captain was 
Gambier. They called him “ Preaching 
Jimmy,” but he fought his ship magnificently, 
as Howe himself was heard to say. 

There were heroes at the First of June, such 
as the men of the Brunswick who battered the 
Vengeur to pieces with their gunfire, although— 
despite the legend once supported by Carlyle—a 


large number of her people were rescued and 
taken prisoner. There were the men of the 
Queen, the Bellerophon, Leviathan, Marlborough 
and other ships with long lists of dead and 
wounded. There was a baby, born to the wife 
of one Mackenzie, a seaman of the Tremendous, 
a day or two before the action ; the infant 
lived to receive the Naval General Service 
Medal, instituted fifty-four years later, with a 
clasp for the battle. There was at least one 
villain, Captain Molloy of the Caesar. 

Molloy had a fast ship, and he led the line. 
He was an officer of experience who had done 
well under Rodney years before, but he did 
not please Howe. Again and again he was in 
trouble for not answering signals. He came 
close to spoiling the whole plan both on 
May 29th and June 1st. Ten months later he 
was court-martialled—at his own request—and 
dismissed his ship. Dillon tells us that on the 
way home to Spithead the Caesar had for a 
time the job of towing the damaged Defence, 
and that Molloy “ came on board anxious to 
argue the point with Captain Gambier, but our 
chief would not listen to one word.” There 
were those who said that others were nearly as 
bad, and indeed, as he had long feared, Howe’s 
captains proved far from Nelson’s “ band of 
brothers.” When the old Earl wrote to 
congratulate Neison on his first success in 
independent command, he could not help 
remarking on what was to him the astonishing 
fact that every captain appeared to have done 
his duty. 


IV 


In the crises Howe, as always, was the 
calmest man in the fleet. For four days, says 
Codrington, what rest he had was taken in his 
great-coat, sitting in an arm-chair behind a 
canvas screen, for his cabin had been cleared 
for action. He never slept, but he was never 
worried or in doubt. He knew exactly what 
he was doing. 

Howe carried in his coat pocket a little 
signal book. After breakfast on June Ist, just 
before the firing opened, he said to Sir Roger 
Curtis, the Captain of the Fleet : “ And now, 


, Sir, prepare the signal for close action.” “ My 


lord,” said Curtis, “‘ there is no signal for close 




















action.” ‘“‘ No sir,” replied Howe, “ but there 
is a signal for closer action, and I only want 
that to be made in case of captains not doing 
their duty.” It was, in fact, soon flying for 
the Caesar. ‘“‘ And now,” he said at last, 
turning to the staff by whom he was sur- 
rounded, “‘ no more book, gentlemen, no more 


signals. I look to you to do the duty of the 
Queen Charlotte in engaging the French 
Admiral. I do not wish the ships to be bilge 


to bilge, but if you lock the yard-arms so much 
the better, the battle will be the sooner 
decided.” The words and the episode deserve 
to be remembered in the history of the sailing 
navy. 

Sir Roger Curtis, who acted as Chief of 
Staff, was a bit of an old woman. Although 
personally brave, he was always fussing about 
something, and he was so anxious over the 
safety of the fleet, once the fighting was over, 
that he persuaded Howe not to follow the 
beaten foe with such ships as were capable of 
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The Quarter-deck of H.M.S. Queen Charlotte, fune 1st, 1794, by Mather Brown ; 
left : LORD HOWE ; right : SIR ANDREW DOUGLAS, wounded 


doing so. But both the captain of the Queen 
Charlotte, Sir Andrew Douglas, and the Master 
of the Fleet, James Bowen, were of very different 
mettle. Douglas had been knighted on the 
occasion of George III’s first going to sea, in a 
frigate which he then commanded. He was 
greatly loved, though Dillon, who once served 
under him, records seeing him break a speaking- 
trumpet over the head of a seaman who did not 
jump fast enough to do what he was told. He 
was painfully wounded in the scalp during the 
battle, never fully recovered, and died young. 

As for Bowen, he was very much Howe’s 
man, and one of the great characters of the 
navy of his time. He had given up a lucrative 
shore job in the transport line to be with the 
admiral, and when Codrington first joined he 
was there on the dock-side, shouting directions 
beneath a pink umbrella. Bowen was much 
aware of rank. In the thick of the fighting 
Howe was heard to say to him: “ Bowen, 
pray, my good fellow, do give over that eternal 











‘my lord,’ ‘my lord.’ Don’t you know I am 
called Black Dick in the Fleet ?” And when 
the Queen Charlotte was closing with the French 
Montagne, Howe, who was himself conning the 
flagship, called out to Bowen to starboard 
the helm, to which Bowen remarked that if 
they did so they would be on board the next 
French ship, the Facobin. ‘“‘ What is that to 
you, Sir?” said Howe tartly. Bowen, a little 
nettled, said in an undertone: ‘“ Damn my 
eyes if J care if you don’t ! Ill go near enough 
to singe some of our whiskers.” Howe heard 
him. ‘“‘ That’s a fine fellow,” he said to Curtis. 

It is good to know that Bowen attained his 
great ambition, post-captain’s rank, not long 
after the battle, and that he died Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue, with his portrait at Greenwich. 


Vv 


The First of June was won by a Hanoverian 
aristocrat fighting zealous revolutionaries. The 
fact was symbolized in at least two odd details. 
When the ships returned to Spithead, one 
of the captains told Howe’s favourite daughter, 
Lady Mary, that the cartridges used on board 
the French ships were mostly made of fine 
painted church music formerly in the cathedrals, 
and of preuves de noblesse, some of them many 
hundreds of years old, illuminated with the 
devices of heraldry. Dillon records a still 
more curious fact. The Leviathan actually 
fired silver dollars at the America, one of the 
prizes. He saw some still sticking in her plank. 
What had happened was that when the 
Leviathan had been with Hood’s force at 
Toulon she had acquired some fine brass 
howitzers, together with some red tin canisters 
supposedly full of shot. They were actually 
stuffed with five-franc pieces which had been 
sent by a nobleman to the dockyard, and hidden 
in what he thought would be a place of safety. 

From Dillon comes a report of one of the 
few jokes ever to fall from Howe’s lips. In 
the junketings which followed the visit of the 
Royal Family to Portsmouth to greet the vic- 





torious sailors, Howe included a splendid party 
for his principal officers. Among the few 
people absent was Payne, captain of the Russell, 
a genial man commanding a ship which had 
done well. “Is he not here ?” said Howe. 
“I am sorry for that. There is no pleasure 
without Payne.” 

Dillon, like Codrington, makes clear how 
proud the great fleet was of their “‘ renowned ” 
admiral. Even the private ships felt a share 
in him. Howe had always been known as the 
sailor’s friend, and when Bowen asked him to 
receive a deputation of seamen, while the 
Queen Charlotte was on her way home, they 
cheered their leader to the echo. The admiral 
said to them from the break of the poop, his 
voice trembling: “No, mo: it is you, my 
brave lads, it is you, not I that have conquered.” 
He gave his own large share of the prize bounty 
to the wounded. 

Two infantry regiments show the Ist of 
June among their battle honours—the Queens, 
the old 2nd Foot, and the Worcestershire 
Regiment, the 29th Foot, which had companies 
serving with the ships. An officer of the 
Queens was killed in action on the quarter-deck 
of the Queen Charlotte, and the incident is 
shown dramatically in Mather Brown’s re- 
construction of a scene in the battle. In this 
same picture Howe stands sombrely, with his 
sword drawn. It was with the flat of this 
weapon that Codrington saw him strike the 
captain of a gun whom he believed, erroneously, 
to be firing at his own side. 

The Glorious First of June was Howe’s last 
and greatest fight. He lived to settle a serious 
mutiny at Spithead in 1797, the prelude to a 
graver crisis at the Nore. He gloried in the 
succession of victories of younger admirals 
with which the eighteenth century closed ; and 
he was the first man to receive the Garter for 
achievements in the navy. He prized the blue 
ribbon, but not for himself, for he was without 
vanity. It was the highest distinction his 
Sovereign could confer in recognition of service 
in a profession to which he was devoted. 
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PIO NONO: A CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, 
In his article on Pope Pius IX in your February 
issue, Mr. Hales claims support for his views from a 
recent book by R. Aubert that left upon one reader, 
at least, a very different impression. 

(a) Mr. Hales says that the Pope did not try to 
impose his views on the Council. Well, every careful 
reader of Aubert knows that, so far as 658 of the 740 
bishops were concerned who attended the Council, 
this would hardly be necessary ; for Pius IX had 
chosen them all and had taken trouble (p. 287) to 
choose only “‘ docile”? men. As for the rest, Aubert 
says (p. 354) that the extent of the Pope’s “ pressure ” 
is hard to ascertain ; but he makes it clear that there 
was some. He gives examples of open (p. 354) and 
covert (p. 357) attacks made by the Pope upon 
opponents of the infallibility decree. So Mr. Hale’s 
firm assertion that the Pope was “‘ far from ” impos- 
ing his views is an over-statement. 

(b) Mr. Hales says that the famous Syllabus of 
Errors doesn’t mean what it seems to mean and that 
in denouncing modern civilization the Pope was 
really denouncing only the “ spoliation” of the 
Italian churches. But, in fact, Aubert’s account of 
the man and his entourage prepares us for just what 
the Syllabus contains. According to Aubert the 
Pope was a kindly and devout and excitable and 
“credulous ” man (p. 291), whose knowledge of 
history and theology was “ superficial” (p. 290), 
whose cardinals were nearly all respectable “‘ medio- 
crities ’ (p. 182), whose three closest confidants were 
quite unfit for their posts (pp. 283-285); in general, 
the state of theological studies in Italy and especially 
in Rome was extremely low (pp. 185-186) and sen- 
timentalism and formalism and credulity were the 
weak points in the piety of the time (p. 468). From 
such a man and from such a milieu strange views 
could easily come and in the Syllabus they came. 

(c) Mr. Hales says that the Pope was “ certainly 
no centralizing autocrat, building an administrative 
machine.” But, in fact, Aubert says precisely the 
opposite. After the Pope’s accession, he tells us 
(p. 287), the centralizing tendency, already strong, 
was “systematically” extended and its tempo 
increased, and finally (p. 451) he tells us that during 
the reign of Pius centralization achieved its 
“definitive”? triumph throughout the Roman 
Church. The triumph is celebrated in the Vatican 
decrees of 1870 which took away from diocesan 
bishops the right to determine the beliefs of the 
Church and gave to the Bishop of Rome an 
“ immediate ” and “‘ ordinary ” jurisdiction in every 
bishopric. 

Mr. Hales is on safe ground when he praises 
Aubert’s book ; it is a pity that he hasn’t read it more 
carefully. 

Yours, etc., 
HAROLD MILLER, 
Victoria University College, 
Wellington, N.Z. 


Mr. Hales writes : 

Mr. Miller has chosen to collect, from Professor 
Aubert’s lengthy Pontificat de Pie Neuf, statements 
critical of Pio Nono and his régime. He is welcome 
to do so. I share some but not all of Professor 
Aubert’s views nor, in my article, did I claim his 
support. I made, in fact, only one reference to the 


professor, where I stated that his was the last word 
on the Vatican Council. So it is. 

If we are to argue about Pio Nono it would be 
better to do so from the published primary sources, 
such as the minutes of the Council or the text of the 
Syllabus. But if we are to argue about Professor 
Aubert let us be sure that we give his very carefully 
constructed book the kind of attention that it 
deserves. Aubert’s style is that of the balanced 
sentence and the balanced paragraph : first he gives 
his criticisms, then his praise, or vice versa. For this 
reason to extract, as Mr. Miller has, his criticisms, 
and to omit his praise of Pio Nono is dangerously 
misleading. 

To take Mr. Miller’s three main points : 

(a) Aubert corrects earlier misrepresentations 
about the Pope “ imposing his will on the Council.” 
He explains that some of the Ultramontane party 
wanted to evade all discussion and simply to declare 
the Pope infallible by acclamation. Pio Nono would 
have none of it. And, to their consternation, as 
Aubert explains, the Pope “ let it be known that he 
wanted nothing done which could give rise to the 
suspicion that the deliberations were not entirely 
free” (p. 331). Occasionally, impetuously, (as I 
have recounted in my own book, Pio Nono) he 
showed his personal feelings. But that is quite 
another matter from his “ imposing his will ” which 
he could have done but refused to do. 

(6) The Syllabus. Mr. Miller ignores Aubert’s 
observations about this and contents himself with 
extracting letters from elsewhere in his book dero- 
gatory to the Pope’s personality and entourage, and 
he questions whether the Syllabus was, in fact, con- 
cerned with the Italian spoliations. If he will read 
the text of the Syllabus itself, which is easily obtain- 
able, he will discover that, as Aubert says, it is a 
catalogue. Each item refers specifically to an 
Encyclical and all the controversially anti-liberal 
items refer to Encyclicals which were denouncing 
either the Italian spoliation or events in- certain 
Latin-American countries. 

(c) Centralization. Certainly, Pio Nono made 
the Church “‘ Rome-conscious.” He did so in the 
many ways which I listed in my article, and par- 
ticularly by the personal devotion which he inspired. 
But it would be hard to paint a falser picture of Pio 
Nono than in the attitude of a “ centralizing autocrat 
building an administrative machine.” He had neither 
the temperament nor the capacity, nor had he, at his 
elbow, a Richelieu, but only an Antonelli. And in 
so far as the Vatican Decrees can be said to have had 
effects comparable to those described by Mr. Miller 
the responsibility—for good or for ill—rests with 
the Church as a whole which demanded them. 

At the end of his book Aubert addresses himself 
to the task of summing up under the heading “ The 
Balance of the Pontificate.” Mr. Miller does not 
quote from this section, although it is here that the 
professor finally pronounces his verdict: “ His 
short-comings were serious, and yet, in the eyes of 
the historian of the Church, the balance of the 
pontificate is clearly in his favour” (p. 500). After 
listing the Pope’s qualities and achievements he 
culminates with the striking judgment : “ Pie 1X 
inaugure la lignée des papes contemporains, qui ont su 
a coeur de rester sur la chaire de Saint Pierre avant 
tout prétres et pasteurs d’Gmes”’ (p. 502). 











RCHIVES ARE NOT HISTORY; but the 
Apia who fails periodically to refresh 
himself in the fresh stream of original 
records soon ceases to be an historian. It is, 
of course, true that records do not (as so often 
alleged) “‘ speak for themselves.” No series of 
records, however complete, gives us more 
than a hint of past actuality ; even the vast 
documentation now available for the history of 
international relations in the years 1933-1939 
requires a trained imagination, both to link it 
together in consistent order, and still more to 
relate it to all those underlying factors— 
assumptions, human failings, prejudices, 
beliefs, ingrained habits—which go unrecorded 
and yet colour every recorded statement. The 
undertones, the overtones, the pattern into 
which events seem to fall : all these it is the 
historian’s business to bring out. But the 
records themselves—not necessarily, of course, 
only the written records—are fundamental ; 
and the farther he gets away from the records, 
the more likely he is to be beguiled by theories 
and reconstructions of his own making. 

That records are “‘ dry-as-dust ”’ is a curious 
popular misapprehension. More often it is 
historical theory that is arid, precisely because 
it lacks that human touch which may suddenly 
transform the austere membranes of a Pipe Roll. 
It was by reading the thousands of twelfth- 
century charters which still exist in originals 
and in copies in the British Museum, with their 
crisp veracious detail, that Sir Frank Stenton 
and others broke through the barrier of smooth, 
unconvincing generalizations and gave us at 
last a living picture of the medieval English 
village. A score of similar examples could be 
cited, of the revivifying effect that immediate 
contact with records has exercised upon histori- 
cal writing. An older generation of historians 
saw Henry III through the eyes of the monkish 
chronicler, Matthew Paris, and painted a stock 
picture of the “ devout king,” weakly yielding 
to his foreign relatives and the Pope, and more 
interested in lavish building than in politics 
and statecraft. The actual records have helped 
us to revise this estimate and have shown us 
Henry and his fourteen-year-old bride, Eleanor 
of Provence, as living human beings. The 
Liberate Rolls contain only orders for payment 
from the treasury ; but there Henry and his 
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** Our vision of history 1s shaped by the 
records with which we ourselves are 
most familiar.” 


By G. BARRACLOUGH 


Queen come to life as we read of the provision 
he made for her— 


of the rose of Provence painted on the walls of the 
queen’s chamber and the stars stencilled on a 
background of vert and azure ; of the cherry trees 
planted in her garden and the trellised way to her 
herbarium ; of the “‘ house of fir” he had built 
for her, “‘ running on six wheels . . . roofed with 
lead ” ; of the figure of Winter, ‘‘ made the more 
like winter by its sad countenance and other 
miserable attitudes of the body,” that Edward the 
son of Odo, keeper of the works at Westminster, 
was directed to have painted over her fireplace. 
We read, too, of the clasps and nails of silver for 
the royal book of romances ; of the money paid 
to the clerks of the Chapel Royal for singing 
** Christus vincat”’ ;of the fifteen lasts of ‘‘ the 
best and most exquisite herrings” that the 
sheriff of Norfolk had to buy from Yarmouth and 
the lampreys which his brother officer of 
Gloucester had to place in bread and jelly and 
send to Westminster ; of the dates and figs, 
pressed grapes and ginger salmon pasties, and 
mulberry and raspberry-flavoured wine, that 
figure so strangely in the records of State.! 


Far more effectively than we may be 
prepared to admit, our vision of history is 
shaped by the records with which we ourselves 
are most familiar. When Leopold von Ranke, 
working in Italian archives after 1828, dis- 
covered the despatches of the sixteenth-century 


1 Arthur Bryant, The Story of England, Vol. I 
(Makers of the Realm), p. 337. 
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An unpublished report on the Peasant’s Revolt in England, 1381, despatched to the 


headquarters of the Teutonic Knights at Marienburg 
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f the 
Reed Venetian envoys and the State papers in the 
o her family-muniments of the great Roman aristo- 
= cracy, and when later he found at Frankfurt 
more on Main the official reports of the proceedings 
other of the German Diets in the same period, not 
he. merely had he accumulated material for such 
ylace. famous works as his History of the Popes and 
t for Germany in the Age of Reformation ; but he 

paid al . 

aging sO gave a twist to the study of modern 
the diplomatic history, from which it had scarcely 
i = begun to shake loose even a century later. 
. of Modern Europe, with its characteristic system 
r and of the Balance of Power, was born (he thought) 
7 ~~ from the political and diplomatic combinations 
that and conflicts which began in 1494 ; and as he 
progressed, the history of the seventeenth and 
» be eighteenth centuries, of the English Revolution 
yis —. and of Frederick the Great, was brought into 
elves the same pattern. The belief in the decisive 
nke, importance of policy at “ cabinet level,” which 
dis- still dominated most of the writing on the 
tury origins of the war of 1914-1918, goes back in 


origin to Ranke’s discovery of the despatches, 
diplomatic reports, and instructions and proto- 
cols, of sixteenth-century Italy. It is the same 








on many other levels. The decision of Sir 
Henry Maxwell Lyte, when he became Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records in 1886, to 
publish the great series of Calendars of English 
Chancery Records, has left an indelible mark 
on the study of English medieval history. Had 
he started with the Exchequer, the whole 
direction of subsequent research might have 
been changed, and, instead of administrative 
history, which has loomed so large since the 
days of Tout, we should almost certainly have 
found scholars concentrating on finance, pos- 
sibly with important results in the con- 
sideration of such problems as the origin of 
Parliament. Even more incalculable were the 
results of the far-sighted action of Pope Leo 
XIII, when in 1881 he threw open the Vatican 
Archives to scholars of all creeds and nations. 
The great series of papal registers, beginning in ~ 
1198, revolutionized our views of the late- 
medieval Church ; and, although for modern 
history the Vatican Archives have still not been 
used to the extent they deserve, the publication 
of the reports of the Papal Nuncios has pro- 
foundly influenced our conceptions of the 


period from the Reformation to the Peace of 
Westphalia. 

Archives are not, as so often thought, simply 
a quarry, from which the historian excavates 
his “ source-materials.” On the contrary, they 
are (as Professor Galbraith once wrote) “ an 
aspect of history itself,” the “ actual physical 
survivals of their age.” The twelfth-century 
charter in the glass case may remain a mere 
museum exhibit ; but no one who has himself 
handled it—as clean very often as the day it was 
written, the bold black ink standing out on the 
chalked surface of the parchment—who has 
studied its terse businesslike phrases, turned 
over the seal and pondered the idiosyncrasies 
of spelling and writing and the names and 
qualities of the long list of witnesses—Normans 
and English, knights and priests, butlers and 
cooks—will easily escape the sense of direct 
contact with the past which no amount of fine 
writing by modern historians can convey. 
Records have the harsh quality and texture of 
contemporary life : they are the real thing, not 
the réchauffé. Even the field I see, as I turn 
and glance out of the window, the bleak 
pasture of Astmoor, running down to what was 
once the wild Mersey estuary, looks different 
now that I know it from the fourteenth-century 
court-rolls. 


It is no easy thing to convey the sense of 
excitement and expectation felt by the his- 
torian when he goes for the first time to a new 
archives, fills in a slip and waits for the first box 
or bundle of records to be placed on the table 
before him. I remember it, travelling through 
the orchards of Normandy to the Departmental 
Archives of the Orne at Alengon ; but it was 
equally vivid on the trundling morning train 
from Cambridge to Bury St. Edmunds, when 
I paid my first visit to the West Suffolk Record 
Office. It is the sense of discovery, the recog- 
nition that, in a single small document, a 
phrase or sentence may await one that will 
alter one’s appreciation of a whole slice of the 
past, a fact that refuses stubbornly to accord 
with preconceived ideas, or perhaps the last 
eagerly sought piece that completes the jig- 
saw. Or maybe it is just the knowledge of 
unexpected possibilities—as when, searching in 
Paris for materials a century and more later in 


date, I accidentally stumbled on the documents, 
casting new light on thirteenth-century politics 
in England, which the English barons submitted 
to Louis of France in justification of their 


resistance to the monarchy at the height of ff 


their struggle with Henry III. 

The historian rarely goes to the archives 
without some clear purpose in mind ; he usually 
emerges, if his mind is still open and receptive, 
with something very different from, but pro- 
bably no less illuminating than, what he had 
expected to unearth. Though all archives con- 
tain a mass of incidental documentation, rarely 


spread over less than eight centuries, most of 


them—and certainly all the great archives— 
have their own special flavour and a hard core 
that determines their character. Thus the hard 
core in the English county record offices are the 
records of the Justices of the Peace, who, from 
the time of the Reformation down to the Local 
Government Act of 1888, were the uncrowned 
kings of the county, even though in sheer 
quantity these records may be outnumbered 
by the deposited documents, brought in from 
farms and country-houses, solicitors’ offices and 
old-established businesses. In the same way, 
the hard core in the Public Record Office in 
London is formed by the rolls and records of 
the royal Chancery. The very site of the 
Public Record Office in Chancery Lane, the 
road which the Templers had built to connect 
their old home in Holborn with the new Temple 
off Fleet Street, was made available in the 
thirteenth century to house the growing 
numbers of enrolments. It was originally a 
home for converted Jews, founded by Henry III 
in 1232, which became derelict when Edward I 
expelled the Jews from England in 1290. The 
Master of the Rolls, the present “‘ keeper ” of 
all the public records of England, was originally 
only the keeper of this house and of the records 
of the Chancery preserved in it ; and it is only 
since 1838 that the records of other depart- 
ments of government, formerly scattered all 
over London from the Tower to Westminster, 
have been brought together in Chancery Lane 
and placed under his custody. Down to 1862, 
the State Papers, which contain the most 
important documents of government from the 
time of Henry VIII, were kept in a separate 
Paper Office in St. James’s Park ; and even 
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By courtesy of the Archives of the Crown of Aragon 


Alfonso II of Aragon inaugurates the Royal archives ; 
bottom right, a 12th-century archivist 


today there are departments which prefer to 
retain their own records under their own 
control. 

The historian, who goes to the archives, 
will be prepared for surprises and, no doubt, for 
disappointments. All archives have their limi- 
tations. Because of the old habit among states- 
men of treating the state papers which passed 
through their hands as personal property, he 
may find matters of high policy in documents 
deposited in a local record office, such as the 
Strafford papers now in Sheffield. But, in 

general, he will not go to the county record 


offices for the acts of central government. The 
historian of feudal England may rightly suspect 
that he will find relevant documents in the 
Archives of Normandy—at Caen, Rouen, 
Evreux—and that he might, before they were 
destroyed in 1944, have found still more at 
St. Lé. He would not go to Normandy, how- 
ever, but to the Archives Nationales in Paris, if 
he were interested in the history of Anglo- 
French diplomatic relations. At the same time, 
he would be aware that Paris has nothing to 
offer for the history of French government 
before 1789 comparable to the continuous series 





By courtesy of the Courtauld Institute 


Schloss Marienburg, East Prussia, formerly the headquarters of the 
Teutonic Knights 


of administrative records in London ; and he 
would know that this was due not merely to 
accidents—like the fire of 1737, which destroyed 
practically all the early French financial records 
—but to the fact that the French monarchy 
never registered the acts of government with 
the systematic profusion of the English kings. 
If his work carried him to Germany, he would 
bear in mind the federal character of the 
German constitution from 1356 to 1871, and 
would not look in the archives of the Reich, 
which reach back only to 1867, for the records 
of earlier governmental activity and policy. 
Instead he would go to those of the constituent 
states, the “secret state archives ” of Prussia, 
and of free cities such as Liibeck, which housed 
the archives of the Hanseatic League, a prime 
source of information on English foreign trade 
from the fourteenth century onwards. In Spain, 
there is a similar distinction. The records of 
Spanish policy in the ““ Golden Age,” begin- 
ning with the emperor Charles V, are housed 
at Simancas ; but the archives of the overseas 
dependencies, so important for the whole story 
of European expansion into the New World, 
are to be found in Seville. Before the union of 
Castile and Aragon in 1479, moreover, the 
Castilian records are sparse and relatively un- 
important ; and for the medieval period it is 
to the incomparable Archives of the Crown of 
Aragon in Barcelona that he would be most 
likely to turn. 


But if all archives have their limits—if some 
tell us more of one period and less of another, 
while some remain essentially local—there are a 
few that may be said to be truly universal in 
character. The reason is that they reflect and 
represent the activities of a government or 
institution with universal interests, or perhaps 
with supra-national duties and functions. 
Such, it may be, were the archives of the 
Byzantine empire at Constantinople, which 
provided in many ways the basic diplomatic 
forms for Western Europe. But these are no 
more, and the scanty records of Byzantine 
administration can now only be _ haltingly 
reconstructed from the few “ chrysobulls ” 
scattered far and wide in the archives of their 
recipients. A universal character might also be 
claimed for the Austrian archives, the Haus- 
Hof- und Staatsarchiv in Vienna, founded in 
1749 by the empress Maria Theresa, covering 
the period when the Habsburgs were the rulers 
of a great multi-national European empire. 
But no historian should speak of archives that 
he has not studied personally ; and among the 
archives of which I have personal experience, 
three stand out : the Vatican archives, those of 
the Teutonic Knights, and the Archives of the 
Crown of Aragon in Barcelona. If I try now to 
indicate something of the special flavour and 
character of each of these, it is because none is 


narrowly confined to the history of any par-. 


ticular land, and each contains material as 
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important in its way for the English historian 
as documents he may find nearer home. We 
miss much if we read and study history on 
severely national lines ; and the great archives 
which cut across national boundaries, and have 
something to say to historians of all countries, 
stand in a class of their own. 

Most famous, without doubt, are the Vatican 
archives ; for while the activity of secular rulers 
is territorially defined, that of the papal 
chancery extends over the whole of Christen- 
dom. And yet it is very easy for the novice to 
form a wrong impression of their character. 
First of all, the old registers of papal letters have 
nearly all disappeared ; and it is only from the 
beginning of the pontificate of Innocent III 
in 1198 that we have a continuous series. Thus 
for the early history of the papacy, of its 
influence over the church and its share in the 
foundation of medieval society, we must search 
far and wide among the archives of Europe, 
among the muniments of episcopal sees and 
chapters and the records of dissolved monas- 
teries—a laborious task requiring infinite time 
and patience, which was systematically taken 
in hand by the German scholar, Paul Kehr, 
in 1896, and is still proceeding. No other, single 
undertaking of its kind has done more to deepen 
our understanding of the making of Europe ; 
but in its execution the Vatican archives have 
played a very minor part. Nor, contrary to 
common belief, are the Vatican archives par- 
ticularly notable for the number of famous 
documents they contain. The regular user soon 
learns to accustom himself to the idea that he 
will make no world-shaking discoveries, and 
that the peculiar value of the papal archives— 
and particularly of the papal registers—lies on 
another level. What they give us, above all else, 
is the day-by-day story of papal activity, as it 
touched every land, every city, every monastery, 
almost every village of Christendom: an 
activity for which no detail of church regiment 
was too small, which found time, even at periods 
when political questions demanded all the 
pope’s energies, and when the church itself 
seemed on the brink of catastrophe, to counsel 
and guide individual Christians among the 
heathen of Morocco or in the encampments of 
the Tartars. This mass of cumulative detail 
illuminates the whole Christian horizon from 


Ireland to the Gulf of Finland ; and it is by 
adding detail to detail, and building up a com- 
posite picture, that the worker in the Vatican 
archives normally proceeds. As we read the 
names of English villages, uncouthly written 
by Roman clerks—Long Itchington, Little 
Oakley, Wetheringsett or Wimborne, Ingoldsby 
Skipwith, Fillingham—in strange juxtaposition 
with the place-names of Spain and Tuscany, 
of Silesia and the snow-covered valleys of 
Norway, we perceive that we are face to face 
with a world-power unique in its day. As my 
own teacher, Rudolf von Heckel, once wrote : 
“the world-wide dominion of the papacy 
resulted to no greater degree from its leader- 
ship in the major affairs of Church and State 
than from the endless number of petty, con- 


' stantly repeated, daily recurring transactions— 


individually of small historical interest, but 
precisely because of their separate insignificance 
all the more impressive as a body—through 
which the papal power penetrated to the farthest 
parts of Christendom and made itself felt in 
even the lowliest ranks of society.” 

The case of the Archives of the Crown of 
Aragon in Barcelona is different. What is it 
that makes these the most astounding medieval 
archives of the world ? Here again we have 
archives that, interesting enough earlier, only 
come into the first rank during the thirteenth 
century ; and in this case the external cause is 
obvious enough. It was the war of the Sicilian 
Vespers in 1282, that first drew Spain into the 
arena of Mediterranean politics, pitted Aragon 
against the combined might of France and the 
papacy, and started the Franco-Spanish rivalry 
for the control of Italy which, as is now almost 
universally recognized, marks the beginning of 
the modern system of diplomacy and inter- 
national relations. The efforts of Aragon to 
defend itself brought it not only into relations 
with all the other countries threatened by 
French aggression—with Germany and with 
Edward I of England—but also with the great 
Islamic powers in Spain itself, in Morocco and 
in Egypt, on whose support or neutrality 
depended the control of the seas without which 
Sicily could not be held. This vast diplomatic 
activity makes the Aragonese archives unique in 
late thirteenth-century Europe. Embassies were 
sent out on a scale unprecedented ; and their 





lively reports contain character-sketches and 
pen-portraits of personalities, like pope Boniface 
VIII, incomparably veracious and vivid. They 
retail for us the ipsissima verba of kings and 
pontiffs, astoundingly modern in colour and 
tone, the secrets of diplomatic negotiations 
and all the rumours, reports, and news which 
passed from mouth to mouth in the courts of 
Europe. 

And yet it needs more than this to account 
for the incomparable richness of the Barcelona 
archives. England and France were also deeply 
involved in the politics of the day ; but, in this 
field, neither the Public Record Office nor the 
Archives Nationales can vie with the Archives 
of the Crown of Aragon. The explanation is 
that James II (1291-1327), under whom the 
Aragonese archives suddenly achieve an extra- 
ordinary profusion, was personally interested. 
It was said of him, in the papal court, that he 
wrote more than all the other sovereigns of 
Europe put together ; he badgered his ambas- 
sadors pitilessly for reports ; he kept up a 
ceaseless correspondence with his family, par- 
ticularly with the daughters, whose marriages 
played a great réle in an age of dynastic 


alliances ; and, for the last twenty years and 
more of his life, every scrap of paper was stored 


away, every letter registered. One register 
alone, out of 339 volumes which still exist for 
James’ reign, contains over a hundred letters to 
and from his daughter, Isabella, who had gone 
in 1314 at the age of twelve to Vienna as the 
bride of duke Frederick of Austria. Another, 
chosen at random, brings us, side by side, letters 
to King Edward of England, the Sultan of 
Babylon, Mahomet Abu Abdil Abenazar, King 
of Granada, the overlord of Morocco, the 
emperor Andronicus II in Constantinople, and 
the Khan of the Mongols, as well as the rulers 
of France, Naples, Portugal, Castile and 
Germany. And yet to suggest that the interest 
is primarily or mainly diplomatic would cer- 
tainly be wrong. No archives tell us more of the 
lives of ladies of princely blood—and nothing 
is more rare, until recent times, than authentic 
information about the place of women in 
society ; none, probably, more of the religious 
cross-currents of the time. Books and libraries, 
jewels, relics, alchemy, ship-building and trade, 
crusades, the exploits in Greece of the famous 


Catalan Company, the dawning Renaissance of 
the age of Petrarch—these and a hundred other 
topics are illuminated by the documents in 
Barcelona. No single document is more curious, 
and few are better known, than the long factual 
account, attested by public notary, of the lady 
who, in 1319, claimed to have borne King James 
twin sons, when he was campaigning in Sicily 
in 1287—the King replied soberly that he had 
no recollection of it. Noticed by the king (she 
said) as he was riding past her house, she was 
taken the same evening—it was Ascension Day, 
Thursday, May 15th—by four gentlemen of 
his household to the king’s chamber :— 


and in the same chamber were three torches in 
three candlesticks, one throwing light on the head, 
another on the middle and the third on the foot 
of the bed . . . and the bed was prepared with 
white unhemmed linen with a white pillow made 
from stuff of Bokhara, and with an edged cover- 
let ; but what the edging was, she did not know. 
And the aforesaid Gerolda stayed a long time 
alone in the chamber. And afterwards the king 
came and entered the chamber and on seeing him 
the woman rose, for she had been sitting on the 
ground on a carpet. And immediately the king 
took her by the hand and questioned her. ... 
And the lord king sat on the bed, which was low 
without legs, and made her sit on the same bed 
next to him at the lower end ; and while they were 
thus sitting someone entered and, removing the 
hood, which he was wearing, knelt down and took 
off the king’s shoes, which were scarlet with 
pointed toes, and undressed the king, leaving him 
in a vest of silk. And the servant went out, 
closing the door... 

And, to complete the record, the woman added 
that she was dressed in a gown of emerald green, 
and wore a turned-up headdress of the colour of 
gillyflowers ornamented with gold in the Calabrian 
fashion, and that her belt was made of deerskin 
with silver, and had been her father’s. Her hair 
was done in the Latin style and was pleasant 
enough to look at, on account of its sheen. Her 
skin was pale, her complexion highly coloured, 
her face animated and pleasing ; she was then 
about 27 years old, medium in height or even 
small. She said that the lord king on the evening 
of Ascension Day made himself known to her, 
saying : “‘ Have no fear, for I am King James !”, 
and on the Friday morning he said to her: 
** Rest assured that no harm will come to you !” 


The Archives of Aragon retained their high 
quality and universal interest for a century.and 
more, and only declined in profusion and im- 
portance as the kingdom itself lost its place 
among the leading powers. The archives of the 
Teutonic Knights, once housed at Koenigsberg 
in East Prussia, but since 1944 at Goslar, 
acquire universal interest at much the same 











By courtesy of the Museo de Arte de Catalunya, Barcelona 





** Every scrap of paper was stored,’ KING JAMES II OF ARAGON, 1291-1327 


period as the Aragonese archives begin to 
decline. Here again, we have to do with an 
international institution, one of the three great 
Orders of Chivalry which arose out of the 
Crusades ; and, although we mainly remember 
the Teutonic Knights for their conquest and 
settlement of heathen Prussia, during their first 
century, in fact, they had their headquarters 
at Acre in Palestine, and it was only in 1309 
that the seat of government was transferred to 
Marienburg on the Vistula. But it is later, from 
about 1380, when the Knights became more 
and more deeply involved in a life-and-death 
struggle with the rising Slav nations of the east 
—with Poland and Lithuania and later Muscovy 
—that their archives become of primary 
importance. The reason, once again, is their 
exposed position in the heart of Europe—and 
in a lesser degree the need to place on the 
market of the west the products of the newly 





colonized east—which forced them to maintain 
agents and embassies at all the courts of 
Europe, to collect reports of happenings from 
Scotland to Russia and Cyprus, to spend vast 
sums on espionage—a practice, also, of the 
Italian city states—and to negotiate treaties, 
defensive and offensive, with powers far and 
wide. The curious reader will be interested 
most of all by the reports of events on the 
confines of Europe and Asia ; the references to 
Doulatbardi and Sedachmeth, emperors of the 
Tartars ; the defeat of the Khan Chudandach 
in 1426 ; the prescription sent by an Indian 
doctor to the Grand Master in 1406 ; the pro- 
gress of the Turks in south-east Europe, and 
the help it was rumoured they had received 
from Venice and the Poles. The serious student 
will pay particular attention to the despatches 
from the agent of the Order at the Papal Court 
which at some periods flow in month by month 
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and almost week by week, and provide a vivid 
summary of the course of political events 
throughout the civilized world. But the English 
reader, intent only on English affairs, will also 
find here first-hand information which he 
would seek in vain elsewhere. Here, for 
instance, is an eye-witness account, still un- 
published, of the Peasants’ Revolt in 1381. 
Elsewhere we read how the English harvest of 
1438 had failed, and the King was begging for 
the export of corn from Prussia. Attempts are 
made. to enlist English archers for service with 
the knights against the Hussites of Bohemia. 
There are letters from James II and Queen 
Mary of Scotland on behalf of a Scottish 
merchant, James Lauder. Between the acces- 
sion of Henry VI and the outbreak of the Wars 
of the Roses, a long series of “‘ news-letters ” 
bring us details of leading English personalities, 
the Beauforts and Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, of the scene at court and the temper 
in the country ; while other letters and docu- 
ments bring us news of the Hundred Years 
War and English intervention on the continent. 
Only after the Peace of Thorn in 1466, when 
the Order was forced to cede West Prussia 
with the leading cities of Marienburg, Danzig 
and Thorn to Poland, and the Grand Master 
himself became a vassal of the Polish king, does 
the stream of documentation dwindle and dry 
up. For the previous century, the archives of 
the Teutonic Knights are the richest of sources, 
many-sided and universal in interest. 


I need add little in conclusion, for I have 
tried not to teach a lesson, but to draw a picture. 
To convey an accurate impression of the rich 
haul that awaits historians in archives such as 
those of the Crown of Aragon or of the Teutonic 
Knights would be an impossible task. Every 
selection falsifies ; and, worse still, every selec- 
tion narrows and sets limits to the richness of 
an almost inexhaustible field. But three things 
stand out. First, the suggestion that archives 
are “ dry-as-dust ”’ is totally misleading. Every 
document, of course, is not a gem of the first 
water ; and the historian searching for a par- 
ticular object may have to sort wearily through 
a pile of dross before he comes upon what he 
wants. But, even among the documents one 
turns over hurriedly, there are few that, if one 


but paused to enquire, have no story to tell, 
The second point is the direct appeal of the 
records, the direct insight into the past which 
they convey, and which no “secondary” 
writing, no matter how skilled, can quite 
recapture. It may be that they show us only a 
corner of the past ; but that corner is revealed 
in the authentic colours, often crude but firm 
and unsmudged, and not as “ a vanished picture 
of romance seen through Gothic windows.” 
And, if our archives cannot show us the past 
as a whole, it is an open question whether we 
can ever hope to grasp the whole, and whether 
(as G. N. Clark once suggested) a deeper under- 
standing may not be achieved by attempting to 
see one corner as it really was. And the third 
point that, I hope, emerges is the immense gain 
that comes from taking a wider view. I should 
be the last to decry the interest in local records, 
or belittle the work of the local record offices, 
which have been an outstanding feature of 
English history since 1945. But it is not neces- 
sarily true that here is the easiest or widest 
door to the past. Like Peace, History is 
** indivisible ” ; and even the English historian, 
interested solely in English history, will lose 
much of the utmost value if he ignores the great 
European archives. A few years ago, I tried to 
demonstrate how much new material had 
become available to historians in Germany and 
Austria as a result of the post-war organization 
of the English county record offices. Today, I 
should like to suggest the importance for 
English history—always prone to insularity— 
of archives such as those I have attempted to 
describe. Of many archives—the Russian state 
archives in Moscow, for example—I know 
nothing ; and, even where I have worked, my 
knowledge is limited inevitably to certain short 
periods. In Barcelona, for example, I have seen 
nothing of the many documents dealing with 
the Peninsular War ; and it must be left to 
others to speak at first hand of the archives for 
contemporary history, or even for the days of 
Metternich or Bismarck. But of the import- 
ance of the great European archives there can 
be no doubt. They are a legacy not merely to 
the nations to which they belong, but to all the 
peoples who, in the past, have helped to build 
up and to carry across the seas our European 
heritage. 
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Historical Sources—X 


NEWSPAPERS AND HISTORY 


By Graham Dukes 


No chapter in the history of British newspapers 
is more striking than that concerning the réle played 
by The Times in mid-Victorian politics. The second 
volume of the History of The Times has revealed the 
astonishing extent to which that newspaper then 
became almost an organ of government. One of the 
results, for the historian, is that the nineteenth- 
century files of Printing House Square now form a 
unique record of the era. It was, however, by no 
means the first time that London journalists had 
enjoyed the confidences of governments, nor was 
The Times the first great newspaper to have arisen. 
For that reason, it is surprising that the use made of 
newspaper files for historical research has been 
comparatively limited ; there are many clear instances 
of contemporary journalists having been allowed 
access to sources no longer available, and which 
were unknown to other writers and diarists of the day. 

Until 1665, the British Press was in an embryonic 
stage, suffering repeated setbacks at the hands of 
suspicious governments and rival political factions. 
From 1665, however, we have the files of the London 
Gazette conscientiously presenting a detailed picture 
of foreign and diplomatic history. The Gazette, 
unfortunately, never reported domestic events in 
more than the briefest outline, and the remaining 
London newspapers of the late seventeenth century 
present an entertaining rather than an exact record 
of the period. 

Early in the eighteenth century, we find the 
Gazette abandoning its service of general news ; 
simultaneously there arose the great thrice-weekly 
evening papers, designed to catch the Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday mail coaches into the 
country, and thus achieve a national circulation. 
For the following forty years it is these which form 
the backbone of contemporary newspaper records— 
the Evening Post (1706), General Post (1711), and 
St. Fames’s Post (1715), together with a few authori- 
tative Saturday publications, notably the various 
Weekly Journals. Although morning journalism 
arrived with the Daily Courant in 1702, it was many 
years before the daily press, with its readership long 
confined to London, could rival either the news- 
gathering facilities or the influence of the old Posts, 
or of their successors, the Champion (1739), the 
Gene Advertiser (1754) and the London Chronicle 
1757). 

From 1780 until Napoleonic times, the Morning 
Chronicle (1770), Morning Post (1772) and Morning 
Herald (1780) supply the leading record of foreign 
and domestic events. Finally, in the 1820’s, begins 
the emergence of The Times (founded in 1785 as the 
Daily Universal Register) as an organ of unrivalled 
authority and integrity. The local newspapers, on 
the other hand, which sprang up in many country 
towns during the eighteenth century, are usually 
disappointing as a source of local historical fact ; 
— of their contents were copied from the London 

ress. 

The National Newspaper Collection is a part of 
the British Museum Library. After the passing of 
the Stamp Act for the taxation of newspapers in 
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1712, a copy of every published paper had to be 
deposited with the Inland Revenue authorities. For 
many years these were subsequently destroyed, but 
from 1823 the practice arose of transferring them at 
intervals to the British Museum. From 1869, the 
Museum acquired the right, under the Copyright 
Act, to receive direct a copy of every published 


_ Rewspaper and periodical. At present the National 


Newspaper Collection is growing in this way at the 
rate of 300,000 items a year. Items before 1823 have 
mostly been acquired by the purchase of private 
libraries, the most important being the Thomason 
and Burney Collections. George Thomason was a 
seventeenth-century London bookseller ; his interests 
lay in the field of printed ephemera of every sort, 
and his great collection, the ‘“‘ Thomason Tracts,” 
includes over 7,000 newspapers of the period 1642- 
1660. It was eventually acquired by King George III 
and presented by him to the British Museum in 
1762. Dr. Charles Burney’s Library was acquired 
by a special vote of the House of Commons in 1818. 
It begins with a number of rare news-books published 
between 1603 and 1640, and includes some thousands 
of items from the Civil War and Commonwealth 
periods ; its great wealth, however, lies in hundreds 
of volumes for the eighteenth century including 
Scottish and Irish as well as English papers. 


Most of the major provincial libraries have in 
recent years acquired extensive newspaper files of 
local interest, by the breaking of large private 
libraries. At both Oxford and Cambridge there are 
valuable early collections ; the former is now fully 
catalogued, and is remarkable for its very full sets of 
Mercuries from the years of the Civil War. 


NOTES FOR STUDENTS 


The National Newspaper Collection : Newspapers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
housed in the British Museum Library, Great 
Russell Street. Newspapers are entered in the 
General Index under their titles. In addition, there 
is a printed catalogue of the Thomason Tracts, with 
the newspaper items listed separately in chrono- 
logical order. The Burney Collection is not as yet 
separately catalogued ; Dr. Burney’s manuscript 
list is available for reference at the Enquiry Desk. 
The Seventeenth-Century Burney papers are, in 
general, bound in chronological order at present, 
irrespective of titles, so that the various newspapers, 
pamphlets and tracts of a particular week will be 
found together. This is especially valuable for the 
student who intends using the papers as a source of 
historical material, though it makes it difficult to 
trace the career of any particular newspaper. News- 
papers published since 1801 are kept at the British 
Museum Newspaper Library, Colindale. 

The University Libraries : In Oxford, the avail- 
able items are fully listed in Milford and Sutherland’s 
Catalogue of the English Newspapers and Periodicals 
in the Bodleian Library. At Cambridge, there is no 
separate catalogue of newspapers, but they are listed 
under their titles in the General Index. 
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Oil from the Silent World ? 


S THERE buried treasure beneath the sea? Do vast reservoirs of oil 
lie waiting to be tapped? 

Under the warm waters of the Persian Gulf a team of ‘ aqua-lung’ 
divers led by Commandant Cousteau—famous for his under-water 
exploration—is helping Anglo-Iranian to find the answers. These men, 
swimming like fish over the seabed, can explore its geology more 
closely than has ever before been possible. 

Their findings have already proved valuable. Soon, perhaps, the 
oil which becomes BP Super may be pumped from wells drilled deep 
into the bed of the sea. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-[ranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SAINT OF RATIONALISM 


THE LIFE OF JOHN STUART MILL. By Michael St. John 

Packe, 567 pp. (Secker & Warburg. 42s.) 

This is a very good book about a very good man. 
He was “ poor Mill” to Carlyle, “ the Lama” to 
Mrs. Grote and Lady Amberley, and “ the finishing 
governess ” to Disraeli ; but as Mr. Packe unfolds 
his life his unerring decency, which working-men 
instinctively recognized, becomes impressively plain. 
It only deserted him once: when he eventually 
married Harriet Taylor he haughtily broke off rela- 
tions with his family, who revered him. His brother 
— ill and rejected, committed suicide two years 
ater. 

No one used to believe the assertion in Mill’s 
fascinating but discreetly incomplete Autobiography 
that he owed the best of his ideas to Harriet ; but 
Mr. Packe shows that she was almost as influential 
as Mill claimed. She had no share in the Logic ; 
but later editions of the Political Economy were so 
drastically amended at her insistence that socialist 
schemes which had been dismissed as chimerical 
came to be commended as “‘ most valuable.” The 
Liberty was stamped by her personality ; it grew out 
of an article on genius in which Mill put forward 
novel ideas very like those in a paper on “ Tolera- 
tion” by Harriet, by whom Mill had recently been 
captivated. The Subjection of Women was also 


inspired by this excitable, managing, spoilt, but often 
unwell beauty (who, however, was never, Mr. Packe 
gives evidence to show, technically Mill’s mistress). 


She always encouraged him towards the more un- 
conventional, challenging, left-wing view. After she 
had died from consumption contracted from Mill, his 
views on religion became much more sympathetic 
and mellow. 

Deaths, illnesses, and breakdowns recur with 
painful frequency in this story. Harriet was at one 
time faced with the choice of nursing Mill or her 
husband, both sick men. She hurried to Mill, only 
to learn that her husband was dying of cancer. But 
the death of James Mill certainly gave his son a new 
lease of life. He shocked the old Philosophical 
Radicals by his determined criticism of the utili- 
tarian orthodoxy to which he had been harnessed. 
He opened himself to all influences, even Carlyle’s. 
He wanted to be eclectic, to collate the half-truths 
embedded in conflicting ideologies. This helps to 
explain the remarkable shifts in his thought effected 
by Tocqueville, Humboldt and Comte. (On first 
writing to Comte he quoted Voltaire’s saying that 
“when an Englishman and a Frenchman can agree, 
they must certainly be right.” But he became in- 
creasingly disturbed by the totalitarian trend of 
Comte’s ideas and after a long and unsatisfactory 
correspondence, Harriet told him to break with 
Comte. Later, Mill wrote of the “ melancholy 
decadence ” of Comte’s “ great intellect.) In his 
desire to be synoptic, Mill became almost too sus- 
ceptible to novel ideas. Hare’s scheme for propor- 
tional representation bowled him over—he told 
Hare he had “raised up the cloud of gloom and 
uncertainty which hung over the futurity of represen- 
tative government and therefore of civilization.” 
One catches here an echo of the old Benthamite faith 
im ingenious devices (‘morals reformed, health 


preserved, industry invigorated, instruction diffused 
—all by a simple idea in architecture,” Bentham had 
claimed for his Panopticon). 

Despite a long retirement with Harriet from 
society, Mill’s life was rich in friendships. Morley 
adored him ; Herbert Spencer carried ear-plugs in 
case the conversation grew too exciting and provoked 
a head-ache. Mill’s most surprising friendship was 
with Carlyle, whom Mill helped and encouraged all 
he could, willingly abandoning to him the project of 
a history of the French Revolution, though a 
Freudian would say that he unconsciously revenged 
himself by carelessly sweeping the manuscripts of 
Carlyle’s first volume into the fire. Carlyle behaved 
very well over this ; but his subsequent attitude to 
Mill became increasingly antagonistic. When 
Governor Eyre hit upon the expedient of arresting 
his critics in Jamaica and transporting them to the 
area in which he had declared martial law in order to 
hang them, Mill tried to prosecute him for murder 
whereas Carlyle vigorously defended him. When 
Carlyle led the chorus in a ribald song about Mill at 
a banquet after his inauguration as Rector of Edin- 
burgh University, Mill wrote to him : “ I have been 
sorry to hear a rather poor account of [Mrs. 
Carlyle’s] health, and to see by your Edinb. address 
that your own is not quite satisfactory.” It was 
noticed that in later life Mill always looked older 
when Carlyle was mentioned. 

Mr. Packe provides those personal details neces- 
sary for a living portrait. Mill and Harriet were great 
travellers on the Continent. After her death, his 
home at Avignon became as important as that at 
Blackheath. They were comfortably off—after 
retiring from the East India Co. Mill’s income from 
his pension, royalties and investments varied between 
£2,000.and £2,500. But he was extremely generous : 
he frequently guaranteed to publishers losses on 
young authors’ books ; he came to the rescue of 
insolvent thinkers, including Comte (who calmly 
interpreted the gift as the first instalment of a 
pension) ; The London and Westminster Review cost 

im £1,500 ; just about the only good cause to which 
he did not contribute was his own election-fund 
(contributors to which included Fortnum and Mason, 
Debenham’s, and Hedges and Butler). 

Even apart from his job at East India House, 
Mill got through an astonishing amount of work. 
He achieved intellectual middle age—balance, 
erudition, width—in his early twenties and remained 
there for the rest of his life, the last of the synoptic 
philosophers and, so far as influence goes, one of the 
most successful. His works became text-books in the 
universities and in working-men’s clubs; death- 
duties, progressive income-tax, conscription, female 
suffrage (of which Mr. Packe says, “‘ Had Mill lived 
a few years longer, he would very probably have got 
it through’), a league of nations, birth-control— 
the familiar furniture of our world—were argued 
for by Mill when they seemed dangerous novelties 
to his contemporaries. But his true worth was in the 
way he lived his life ; and this has been marvellously 
well described by Mr. Packe. 


J. W. N. WATKINS. 
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FROM OXFORD IN JUNE 





World History from 1914 to 1950 
BY DAVID THOMSON 


The author, by concentrating upon world events between 1914 and 1950 
and by breaking free from the unreal distinction between national and 
international history, puts the two world wars and the world economic crisis, 
the rise of revolutionary movements anc the spread of democratic socialism, 


into a new perspective. This is No. 228 in the Home University Library 
and is 6s. net. 


Petworth Manor 
in the Seventeenth Century 


BY LORD LECONFIELD 


The administration, the customs, and the officers of the Manor of Petworth 
in the seventeenth century—a period when the manorial court met more 
regularly and was more active than before or after—are the subject of this 
book. The surviving records are complete. Other matters are also discussed, 
such as an experiment requiring rents to be paid in grain instead of cash, 
and the contemporary living conditions in Petworth House. The book, 


which is illustrated by maps in the text, two folding maps and two half-tone 
plates, is 18s. net. 
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UNDER THE MICROSCOPE 


CAVOUR AND GARIBALDI, 1860 : A Study in Political 
Conflict. By D. Mack Smith, 458 pp. (Cambridge 
University Press. 45s.) 

Mr. Mack Smith’s study of these two leading 
characters of the Italian Risorgimento is confined 
not only to eight months of the year 1860, but also, 
for the most part, to Southern Italy. The author 
shows his awareness that “‘ to concentrate on Sicily 
and Naples alone, during the short period from April 
to December 1860 . . . might be thought unneces- 
sarily finical,” and it is true that even quite a serious 
student, confronted with some 450 pages on this 
theme, may feel himself disposed to draw a deep 
breath. But having done so, and started upon his 
journey, he will soon find it was well worth under- 
taking. At the end of it he will have a new under- 
standing of Cavour and Garibaldi, and of a number 
of other principal actors in the Risorgimento, as 
well as an insight into what really happened, and 
why it happened, in the most critical year in the 
story of the unification of Italy. And the style, 
always clear, vigorous and persuasive, will have made 
the journey easy and enjoyable for him. 

A part of the author’s expressed purpose is, by a 
detailed monograph, to “ test the generally accepted 
canons of interpretation.”” What emerges from his 
test ? As regards the two leading characters one 
might say, superficially, that Garibaldi emerges with 
his already great reputation as a guerrilla leader 
confirmed, and the notion that he was a man of little 
wisdom modified. Cavour emerges still possessed 
of his reputation for diplomatic skill, but the idea 
that he was also a lofty and far-sighted statesman is 
seriously called in question. More precisely, we 
are given a picture of Garibaldi as essentially noble, 
simple, and disinterested (and, incidentally, a good 
commander in defence as well as attack, and able to 
command considerable forces as well as guerrilla 
bands). And we are given a picture of Cavour as a 
brilliant improviser, possessed of the tact des choses 
possibles, but ignorant of the South, unfortunate in 
his choice of envoys, unduly suspicious both of 
Garibaldi and of Mazzini, lacking in faith in Italian 
Unity, overtaken by events which he had not foreseen 
and did not desire, and preoccupied with maintaining 
his own position, at all costs, in control of the national 
movement. Cavour was very frightened of the 
“Left”; and it is, indeed, sobering to think what 
a United Italy in the ordering of which Garibaldi 
or Mazzini had been given a controlling voice might 
have been like. But the unsympathetic way in which 
the Piedmontese, under Cavour’s own guidance, 
carried out the annexation of the South was a root 
cause of that “‘ Southern Problem ” which United 
Italy for so long so tragically failed to solve—so that 
many soon wanted the Bourbons back again. Bolton 
King, in his standard history, lamented that Cavour’s 
premature death in 1861 removed the hand which 
could have guided the administration of the South 
within the new kingdom. But Mr. Mack Smith 
discloses Cavour’s own grave responsibility for what 
subsequently happened, and his whole book leaves 
the reader with serious doubts about the imaginative 
quality of his statesmanship—doubts, one may add, 
which arise as readily when one considers what was 
done in the overrun Papal provinces of Umbria and 
the Marches to which the Piedmontese anti-clerical 
laws were remorselessly extended. 








Clearly this book is very important to the student 
of the Risorgimento. It marks a further stage in that 
revaluation of the movement begun by the Berkeleys 
some twenty years ago, and it ought to bear fruit in a 
less easy acceptance of the ancient platitudes in- 
herited from our Victorian grandparents and almost 
erected into a dogma. But, in a wider sense, the book 
is important to any student of modern history. By 
bringing the microscope to bear upon a particular 
region, at a particular time, when the destiny of a 
modern nation was being determined, it shows us the 
very texture and reality of politics. Only, for instance, 
in a study as detailed as this could it be shown how 
crucial may be the personal qualities of subordinates 
—the conceit of a La Farina, the inadequacy of a 
Villamarina ; how meaningless or how deliberately 
deceitful the holding of a plebiscite; how decisive the 
consequence of a few weeks’ interruption of the tele- 
graph services. Nobody but a skilled professional 
historian could undertake the task. It involves reading 
the newspapers, the letters, and the memoirs, and then 
estimating such intricate matters as the day and even 
the hour at which those concerned received messages 
or telegrams or hold conversations. It also involves 
an imaginative effort of interpretation, and, if all is 
not to be lost, a gift for seeing the wood after seeing 
the trees and for writing the book in a manner 
intelligible to the general reader. These gifts the 
author possesses, and his achievement is an event of 
real consequence in modern historiography. 


E. E. Y. HALgEs. 


PHILIP I?’s SECRETARY 


ANTONIO PEREZ : SPANISH TRAITOR. By Gregorio 
Marafion. Translated by Charles David Ley. 
382 pp. (Hollis & Carter. 42s.) 

A swift and brilliant rise to power ; ten years of 
undisputed sway as Philip II’s secretary and con- 
fidential adviser ; a mysterious murder for which the 
King, his accomplice, brought him to trial ; the 
ensuing struggle with the royal power in which he 
posed as the defender of the Liberties of Aragon ; 
his condemnation by the Inquisition on a false charge 
of heresy ; his escape and flight to France ; an 
attempted invasion of Aragon and then eighteen 
years of constant intrigue and frustration at the courts 
ef Henry IV and Elizabeth—this constitutes the 
tumultuous history of Antonio Perez. 

In this excellent shortened translation by Mr. Ley 
of Dr. Marajion’s famous book, which first appeared 
in Spanish in 1947, the complex story of Perez’s 
life and his relationship with Philip II is developed 
against the background of Spanish and international 
politics at the end of the sixteenth century. This 
English edition, shortened in agreement with the 
author, contains the complete bibliography and 
many well-chosen illustrations. Basing his researches 
on much unpublished material, some being used for 
the first time, Dr. Marafion, whose concern is 
primarily with character, gives penetrating studies 
of the great figures of the Spanish Court, of Philip II, 
Don Juan of Austria, the Ebolis, the Perezes, the 
Mendozas, and analyses the interplay of forces in 
Spanish internal politics. Writing in Paris during 
the nostalgia of separation from Spain, Dr. Marafion, 
in his book, has brought scholarship and under- 
standing to a subject which has too often been 
treated with the passion of partisanship, or the 
licence of romance. 
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Antonio Perez, the “ Italianate ”’ Spaniard, vain, 
elegant, foppish, quick witted, with a gift for flattery 
and suspected by many to be the natural son of his 
protector, the Prince of Eboli (the King’s favourite), 
was one of the “ New Men”—the middle-class 
bureaucrats raised to power by the necessities of 
administration. In Spain, the assimilation of this 
class into society, with the fierce aristocratic pride 
of the great families struggling to preserve their 
monopoly of government, was a slow and painful 
process. Nevertheless, Perez’s success was dazzling 
and his appointment as Secretary to the King in 
1568, when only 28, assured predominance for the 
Eboli faction in the King’s Council for ten years, in 
the face of the bitter opposition of Alba and his 
followers. Perez’s courtly grace and striking talent, 
in contrast to the brusque militarist Alba, appealed 
to Philip over whom, contemporaries agreed, he 
exercised remarkable influence. 

But his rise to power had been too swift ; he 
became over-confident and when, in 1573, his 
protector, the Prince of Eboli, died he came under 
the sway of the Prince’s imperious one-eyed widow. 
There was a legend, popularized in the nineteenth 
century, of illicit love. It was accepted that the real 
motive for the murder by Perez, in 1578, of Escobedo, 
Don Juan of Austria’s secretary, was his threat to 
expose this relationship to the King, who was 
thought to have been himself in love with La Eboli. 
Dr. Marafion rejects this traditional story. The 
alliance between the “turbulent and feudal,” 
“nonsensical and fecund” Princess and her late 
husband’s dependant was, he contends, a political 
and financial one and, although the love element 
cannot be disproved, he rejects the evidence for it as 
worthless. 


The murder of Escobedo, to which Philip con- 
sented for reasons of state (holding him responsible, 
on Perez’s advice, for Don Juan’s failures in the 
Netherlands), was in fact motivated by the fear that 
Escobedo, already jealous of Perez’s usurpation of 


his own position of confidant to La Eboli, would -_ 


expose to the King the dubious trafficking in state 
secrets in which La Eboli and Perez had agreed to 
co-operate. Escobedo, Dr. Marafion is careful to 
point out, was no martyr to the cause of honesty, 
but scarcely less unscrupulous than Perez himself. 

Philip’s weakness in distrusting his brilliant, 
almost legendary, half brother Don Juan was 
exploited by Perez to ingratiate himself with his 
sovereign but, on reading Don Juan’s papers after 
his death in 1579, Philip, in a crisis of conscience, 
recognized Perez’s duplicity, and his own fault in 
questioning Don Juan’s loyalty. He determined to 
bring him to trial for Escobedo’s murder. 

Perez and La Eboli were imprisoned—she dying 
a prisoner in her palace in 1592, he escaping to 
Saragossa and the protection of the Aragonese 
Liberties. Philip, unable to continue the civil case, 
transferred it to the Inquisition (whose authority 
was recognized in Aragon), which brought against 
Perez a false charge of heresy. But his supporters, 
the feudal squirearchy, fomented popular feeling 
in the Aragonese capital and, in the ensuing dis- 
turbances, he escaped to France. Perez’s supposed 
defence of the Aragonese Liberties against a despotic 
tyrant was part of the stock-in-trade of nineteenth- 
century liberal propagandists, but Dr. Marajion 
puts it into its proper perspective showing how the 
complete failure of Perez’s invasion with the 


Lutheran Béarnois was due to his misjudgement of 
the real state of popular feeling. 

For eighteen years, until his death in 1611, Perez 
intrigued in the courts of England and France. He 
told Spain’s enemies of her internal weaknesses, of 
Jewish and Morisco discontent ; and in England, 
agitating for an invasion of Spain, he became one of 
the main props in Essex’s policy of aggression. In 
exile he was a success socially but politically a failure, 
for no one would trust him, certainly not Elizabeth. 
And Henry IV, although he granted him a pension, 
rejected his advice. His last years of nostalgic dis- 
illusion and piety in Paris were spent trying un- 
successfully to persuade Philip’s successors to allow 
him to return to Spain and in endeavours to save his 
children from the stigma of the Inquisition decree. 

Antonio Perez lived in an age that learnt its 
politics from Tacitus and Machiavelli and, if their 
influence was stronger in the Spanish Court than 
that of Castiglione, it does not follow that the black 
legends of Spanish history are all necessarily true. 
It is the merit of this book that Perez and Philip have 
both received from Dr. Marafion and his translator, 
Mr. Ley, the sympathetic understanding they 
deserve but have too rarely found. 

ALISTAIR HENNESSY. 


ORGANIZER OF VICTORY 


CARNOT, 1753-1823. By S. J. 
(The Bodley Head, 1954. 18s.) 
When Sadi Carnot, President of the French 

Republic, was assassinated by an Italian anarchist 

at Lyon in 1894, the third generation of his family 

exhibited the patriotism and devotion to duty which 


Watson, 223 pp. 


had distinguished them all. His father, Hyppolyte, 
had been a deputy since 1839, Minister of Education 
in ’48, member of the National Assembly of ’71, 
a Senator and a member of the Institute : his father’s 
companion during the last years of his life, he became 


his biographer in 1861-3. Lazare, the subject of 
that work, and of this, was born at Nolay (Céte 
d’Or) in 1753, and was already an experienced 
military engineer when the Revolution gave him an 
opportunity to serve his country as a deputy to the 
National Convention, a member of the Committee 
of Public Safety and of the Directory, and, after a 
period of unemployment under the Empire, defender 
of Antwerp in 1814 and Minister of the Interior in 
1815. He has commonly been acclaimed the creator 
of the revolutionary armies of 1794 and the organizer 
of the victories which Bonaparte carried to fruition 
in 1796-1800. Yet, if his abilities as a soldier have 
been fully allowed, the strength and scope of his 
mind and character have not had the recognition 
they deserve. He was not a great speaker or letter- 
writer. He disliked publicity. More than once he 
risked his career on a point of conscience—an 
exceptionally difficult thing to do in a time of 
revolution. Jomini summed him up, in words which 
Mr. Watson has taken for his sub-title, as Magis- 
trat intégre, citoyen zélé, ingénieur habile; and when in 
1916 (the date is significant) M. Mathiot published 
La Vie, Opinions et Pensées de Lazare Carnot, he 
called the book Pour Vaincre : the name still stood 
for national victory a hundred years after it had 
first become famous. 

Six years older than Bonaparte, Carnot went 
through the same hard military schooling, and 
found in the same way a career under the Revolution. 
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When in garrison at Arras he was for a time a member 
of the literary club to which Robespierre also 
belonged. They met again on the Jacobin Committee 
of Public Safety ; and though Carnot had little to 
do with the political and terrorist activities of ’93-4, 
his association with them has perhaps prevented 
historians from doing him justice, not only as a 
successful planner and organizer—one of the few 
generals of his time who would not have been out of 
place in the twentieth century—but also as a political 
thinker and high-minded patriot. Mr. Watson, 
writing under the shadow of the Staff College at 
Camberley, is naturally interested in Carnot mainly 
as a soldier, and there are some pages dealing with 
the Traité de la Défense des Places fortes which are 
not easy for the general reader. But he is aware of 
the question which every historian must ask—Why 
did Carnot accept the Revolution under the Jacobin 
dictatorship, and reject it under that of Napoleon ? 
The answer seems to be that he came to recognize, 
during Bonaparte’s campaigns in Italy and Egypt, 
what Lucien had pointed out with brotherly frank- 
ness some years before, that Napoleon was a born 
tyrant, and that there is all the difference—it might 
certainly have seemed so in those days—between a 
personal and a party dictatorship. “It is easier (as 
he put it) to have a republic without anarchy than a 
monarchy without despotism.” And in this faith 
he voted against Bonaparte’s Life Consulship, dis- 
approved of his military adventures (as he had 
begun to do under the Directory), and only came 
back to save France (not Napoleon) in the crisis of 
1814-15. 

Carnot’s military writings are well known ; not 
so his Mémoire au Roi, presented to Louis XVIII, 
which that King called “‘ the work of an honest man 
and a good citizen” ; nor his work for public 
education ; nor the Exposé in which he bade farewell 
to his countrymen in 1814; still less the poetry 
in which he consoled himself in exile. Mr. Watson 
is to be congratulated on his translation of the lines 
written on the old man’s 7oth birthday. 

Carnot died at Magdeburg the same year (1823). 
In 1889 his body was brought back to France, and 
placed in the Pantheon under the proud inscription, 
Aux grands hommes la Patrie reconnaissante.” 


J. M. THOMPSON. 


A “DESIGN FOR PUBLICK GOOD ” 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1754-1954. By Derek 
Hudson and Kenneth W. Luckhurst, 411 pp. 
(Fohn Murray. 30s.) 

Two hundred years ago the “ Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce ” was founded after a meeting of a small 
group of men at Rawthmell’s Coffee House, Henrietta 
St., Covent Garden. Was it chance or foresight that 
led to the formation of such a society at the onset of 
the industrial age, when its scope and influence 
could be so great ? The founders could hardly have 
envisaged that their society which started with only 
a few members would help in the establishment of 
new industries—straw hats at Luton and carpets at 
Axminster, for instance—would be responsible for 
reafforesting large tracts of country and for intro- 
ducing the swede into British farming, would take the 
lead in industrial safety by rewarding inventions 
ranging from a dust-extracting device for needle- 
grinders to a ventilating system for mines .and would 





also lead the way through their own contemporary 
arts shows to the Royal Academy Summer Exhibi- 
tions and through their National Training School 
for Music to the Royal College of Music. The idea 
of a society which would encourage art and industry 
by means of prizes first came to William Shipley, 

a drawing-master of Northampton, who had noticed 
that the success of the annual horse-fair at that town 
was largely due to the prizes given at the races. 

The founders of the Society of Arts made a small 
but practical start by offering prizes for the home 
production of two raw materials for dyestuffs— 
madder and cobalt, which had both to be imported 
from abroad. This policy of encouraging self- 
sufficiency at home continued in future years. At 
the first meeting of the Society art was not forgotten 
and it was decided to offer prizes to boys and girls 
for drawing, “It being the opinion of all present 
that ye Art of Drawing is absolutely Necessary in 
many Employments, Trades, & Manufactures.” 
Among the young prizewinners at different times 
were Millais, Landseer and Flaxman. 

The first part of this excellent history of the 
Society of Arts is called “‘ Merit Rewarded ” and 
deals with the time when the Society concentrated 
on encouraging invention and skill by means of 
premiums, and it is perhaps the most entertaining 
section. The second half of the book “ Exposition 
and Education” describes the later policy of the 
Society. Under the 22-year-long secretaryship of 
Arthur Aikin, the chemist and geologist, industry 
had developed to such an extent that it was able to 
provide its own rewards and the old system of prizes 
was no longer effective. In consequence, member- 
ship began to decline. Aikin recognized that the 
task which now lay before the Society was to collect 
and publish information about new inventions and 
techniques. He started in 1829 in the Society’s 
House in the Adelphi a series of lectures on manu- 
factures and since then lectures have been an 
important part of the Society’s work. Much of its 
educational work has been carried out through exhibi- 
tions, the most outstanding one, of course, being the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 when the Prince Consort 
was President. The authors of the History of the 
Royal Society of Arts had a rich fund of material in 
the archives of the Society and they have produced 
with it a most readable and informative book. 

JOHN RODGERS. 


FROM THE LOWER DECK 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHN WETHERELL. Edited by C. S. 

Forester, 275 pp. (Michael Foseph. 18s.) 

Most of the autobiographies on which the 
historian has to depend for first-hand accounts of 
living conditions in the Navy have found their way 
into print only in recent years. The best of the 
memoirs by officers—those by Gardner, Mangin or 
Dillon—have been published by the Navy Records 
Society. Among lower-deck writers Gunner Richard- 
son, Landman Hay (not “ landsman,” as his recent 
editor will have it) and C. R. Pemberton are out- 
standing. It is a pleasure to welcome John Wetherell 
to this small company, especially as he appears under 
the patronage of C. S. Forester, who puts the 
author’s moans about the hardships of the service 
into the right perspective and has done something 
to make his style intelligible. But such personal 
records have to be handled with great care : they can 
give no more than an impression and they are 








POLITICS 
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in the 
Nineteenth Century 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 


John Bowle 


author of Western Political Thought, etc. 


Conceived as a complement to 
Western Political Thought, the 
theme of the present book is the 
development of _ liberal-social- 
democratic political thought from 
the Romantic Age to the early 
twentieth century, the attacks made 
upon it by doctrines of Class War, 
Nationalism and Nihilism, and its 
later reinforcement by the begin- 
nings of modern sociology. 25s. net 
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generally unreliable on questions of fact. It is here, 
as well as in the identification of misspelled place 
names or customs long since dead, that the function 
of an editor becomes onerous. A glance at the log of 
the Hussar (the ship Wetherell detested so heartily 
when he was pressed in 1803) would have shown that 
many of his dates are wrong and some of his incidents 
imaginary. The creator of Hornblower rightly warns 
us that most of the conversations are mere fiction, 
but he gives the wrong impression that Wetherell’s 
hated captain was rarely employed again. He sub- 
sequently commanded a number of ships, retired as 
an admiral and changed his name as the result of a 
legacy. This “ prince of devils” may well have 
made all his ships hells afloat, and it is significant 
that one of his commands, the Hermione, later 
mutinied under the infamous Captain Pigott ; but 
if he did so he must have employed unofficial punish- 
ments. Nor were “ protections ” treated, as is here 
suggested, as mere scraps of paper by officers on the 
Impress Service ; Wetherell’s own “ protection ” 
was not valid, and he knew it. What was inexcusable 
was the savage treatment (of which Wetherell’s 
description rings true) such men received in the 
service of their country by captains whose “ weight 
of abominations were enough to sink him Ship and 
crew all in the boundless deep. Sodom and Gomoro 
were destroy’d for their wickedness and Wilkinson 
ought to have been in the middle of them.” 

In happy contrast to the misery of life on board 
this particular ship is the author’s description of the 
ten years he spent in a French prison, which he and 
his fellows turned into a veritable “‘ repository of 
Arts and Sciences.” The last part of the book gives 
a charming picture of the prison band roaming about 
France during the last months of Napoleon’s rule, 
playing “‘ Over the hills and far way ” to enthusiastic 
audiences until the moment came for repatriation. 


CHRISTOPHER LLOYD. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


FAIR GREECE SAD RELIC. By Terence Spencer, 213 pp. 

(Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 25s.) 

Between the fall of Constantinople in 1453 and 
the Greek revolt against the Turks in 1821, sympathy 
for Greece steadily increased in western Europe. 
A succession of British philhellenists—ambassadors, 
merchants, travellers, humanists and antiquaries— 
visited the country and reported on it. In this 
volume Mr. Spencer has had the happy idea of 
studying the effects of their writings upon the strong 
current of philhellenism in English literature which 
eventually found its finest expression in the works of 
Byron and Shelley. 


CONQUISTADOR. By Stephen Clissold, 205 pp- 

(Verschoyle. 15s.) 

Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa was a navigator, 
colonizer, historian and diplomatic envoy. He took 
part in the discovery of the Solomon Islands ; was 
Official topographer to the Spanish Viceroy of Peru ; 
wrote a History of the Incas ; vainly pursued Sir 
Francis Drake along the Peruvian coast ; founded 
two Spanish colonies—which did not survive ; was 
captured by Raleigh and presented to Queen 
Elizabeth, with whom he exchanged civilities in 
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Latin ; spent some years in a French prison, and 
ended his adventurous life—no one knows how. 
Upon Sarmiento’s career of fanatical devotion to the 
Spanish Empire, Mr. Clissold has written a book 
that does much to illuminate the age and spirit of 
the Conquistadores. 


FIFTEEN FAMOUS ENGLISH HOMES. By Randolph S. 
Churchill, 176 pp., 84 plates. (Verschoyle. 25s.) 
The great houses described in this book are all 

the seats of families that have played an important 
and continuing part in English public life. Mr. 
Churchill’s purpose has been to combine an account 
of the architectural history of the houses with a 
record of the services rendered to the country by 
their noble owners. Among the families he deals 
with are the Howards of Arundel, Castle Howard 
and Naworth, the Cecils of Hatfield, the Sidneys of 
Penshurst, the Stanleys of Knowsley, the Cokes of 
Holkham, the Percies of Alnwick and, naturally, the 
Spencer-Churchills of Blenheim. Many of their 
members were great builders, and the story of the 
changes effected in these castles and houses—not 
always for the better—by their successive proprietors 
is one of the interesting features of this attractively 
illustrated volume. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MARSHAL VILLARS 
Sir, 

In his excellent article on Louis XIV [March 
issue] Professor Cobban says (p. 157) that Louis’ 
“able ministers and generals died, and he found 
none to take their place.”” Among the generals, 
Tallard and Villeroi were certainly poor successors 
to Turenne and Vauban, but Marshal Villars surely 
stands out just as Torcy does among the ministers. 
Professor Cobban’s passing reference later in the 
article that “‘at Denain, in 1712, Villars took 
advantage of the disruption of the Grand Alliance 
to end the war with a victory ” scarcely does justice 
to him. 

Villars was already fifty when the Spanish Suc- 
cession War broke out, and a successful small-scale 
campaign on the lower Danube in 1703-4 earned 
him a marshalcy. He skilfully checked Marlborough 
on the Moselle in 1705, but his greatest moment 
came in 1709 when France, impoverished and 
defeated in the field, was threatened with military 
occupation. It was Villars who scraped together an 
army of 80,000 men, and somehow managed to feed 
and equip it ; his gay self-confidence contributed not 
a little to the French revival. He was particularly 
adept in the art of field fortification and his La 
Bassée Lines (1709) and the later “‘ Ne Plus Ultra ” 
Lines (1711) daunted all but the great Marlborough. 
He made important use of fortifications at Malplaquet 
where he gave a nasty shock to Marlborough and 
Eugene, a hitherto irresistible combination. Although 
the battle is regarded as the last of the four great 
victories of the Allies, they lost a larger proportion 
of their army than the French, who withdrew in 
good order, leaving behind very few unwounded 
Prisoners. Villars himself said to Louis XIV : “ If 
it please God to give Your Majesty’s enemies another 
such victory, they are ruined.” 

In 1712, when Villars defeated Eugene at Denain, 
the Allies were undoubtedly handicapped by the 
withdrawal of England and the recall of Marlborough, 
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but we must give Villars due credit for his victory, 
He first deceived his enemy by feinting towards 
Landrécies, and then struck boldly at Denain and 
Eugene’s communications, scattering a force of 
8,000 and inflicting 5,000 casualties, while suffering 
only a few hundred himself. 

Villars stood head and shoulders above the other 
French generals of the period, a worthy successor to 
Turenne, and a not ill-suited match for the great 
Duke of Marlborough—it was perhaps fortunate for 
the latter that Villars was not at Blenheim or 
Ramillies. He earned the title, later conferred on him, 
of Marshal-General, an honour shared by only three 
other French commanders: Turenne, Saxe and 
Soult. 

Yours, etc., 
P. L. Scowcrort, 
Sheffield, 6. 


Professor Cobban writes : 

I agree that I might well have added Villars on 
the military side to Torcy on the diplomatic, as an 
exception to my general condemnation of Louis 
XIV’s later ministers and generals. His grand plan 
for an advance on Vienna in 1703 might have decided 
the war if he had been adequately supported from 
Versailles and had not quarrelled with the Elector. 
As it was, he had to resign, Blenheim followed, and 
Villars was not restored to the chief command until 
the situation was desperate in 1709. 


THE RED FLAG 
Sir, 

In your April issue of History Today on page 269 
there is a map of Russia from Ortelius’ Atlas, 1570. 
It has probably escaped your notice that in the top 
right-hand corner of the map two people are wor- 
shipping a Red Flag. What an extraordinary 
prophecy ! 

Yours, etc., 
RICHARD C. WARNER, 
Buckingham. 


[The Latin legend in this corner of Ortelius’ map, 
so far as we can decipher it, reads : Horum 
regionum incolae solem vel rubrum pannum pertica 
suspensum adorant. This may be translated : 
‘“* The inhabitants of these regions worship either 
the sun or a red flag (or rag) hung upon a pole.” 
—Epbs.] 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


THE HISTORIAN AND HIS ARCHIVES, by G. Barra- 
clough. As most guides to Archives are severely 
practical, it is not easy to suggest further reading of a 
general character. A good outline history of the 
public records in England is now available in Part I 
of the new Guide to the Public Records (1949). By 
far the best book on the Vatican Archives is K. A. 
Fink, Das Vatikanische Archiv (Rome, 1951). The 
standard work on the archives of the Teutonic 
Knights is E. Joachim and W. Hubatsch, Regesta 
Historico-Diplomatica Ordinis S. Mariae Theu- 
tonicorum (4 vols., 1948-50), of which there is a 
detailed account by G. Barraclough in the English 
Historical Review, vol. LXVI (1951), 405-415. J. E. 
Martinez Ferrando, El Archivo de la Corona 
Aragon (1944), is an excellent short guide to the 
Barcelona Archives, but the richness of the Aragonese 
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documents is probably best sampled in H. Fimke, 
Acta Aragonensia (3 vols., 1908-22). J. E. Martinez 
Ferrando, Jaime II de Aragén, Su vida familiar (2 
vols., 1948), shows the light they throw on the 
personal and family history of one outstanding ruler. 
The introductory essay (‘‘ Confessions of an 
Archivist ”’) in V. H. Galbraith’s Studies in the Public 
Records (1948) conveys with an admirable personal 
touch the archivist’s attitude to history and the 
historian’s attitude to archives. 


MELBOURNE, THE YEARS OF REFORM, by Lord 
David Cecil. Greville Memoirs ; Creevy Papers ; 
G. M. Trevelyan : Lord Grey of the Reform Bill ; 
British History in the 19th century ; Arthur Aspinall : 
Lord Brougham and the Whig Party ; G. K. Clark : 
Peel and the Conservative Party ; Halevy : History 
of the English People in the 19th century ; R. Fulford : 
Royal Dukes ; J. L. Hammond : The Village Labourer. 


THE DREYFUS CASE, 1894-1906, by John Roberts. 
J. Reinach : Histoire de l’affaire Dreyfus, 7 vols., 
Paris, 1901-1911 ; edited by D. C. McKay: The 
Dreyfus Case, by the man—Alfred Dreyfus and his son 
—Prerre Dreyfus, Yale U.P., 1937 ; D. W. Brogan : 
The Development of Modern France, 1870-1939, 
London, 1940 ; Léon Blum : Souvenirs sur l’ Affaire, 
Paris, 1935 ; G. Sorel - La Révolution Dreyfusienne, 
Paris, 1911 (2nd ed.); Max von Schwartzkoppen: 
Die Wahrheit iiber Dreyfus, Berlin, 1930 ; J. Kayser : 
The Dreyfus Affair, N.Y., 1931 ; H. Mazel : Histoire 
et psychologie de l’affaire Dreyfus, Paris, 1934 ; M. 
Barrts : Scenes et doctrines du nationalisme, Paris, 
1902. 


WEOBLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, AN ENGLISH VILLAGE IN 
HISTORY, by A. E. W. Salt. The Borough and Honour 
of Weobley (Jakeman & Carver, Hereford) shortly 
to be published. The Parish Registers and Parish 
Books of Weobley (Hereford City Library). MSS. 
material in the Library of Longleat. Notes on 


Weobley by Canon H. W. Phillott in Archaeologia 
Cambrensis. 


THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF JUNE, 1794, by Oliver 
Warner. For References see page 410. For General 
Reading : Michael Lewis: The Navy of Britain, 


1948 ; Christopher Lloyd: The Navy and the 
Nation. 


THE TRENT AFFAIR, 1861 : AN ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CRISIS, by Arnold Whitridge. E. D. Adams : Great 
Britain and the American Civil War, Longmans, 
Green, 1925 ; Evan John : Atlantic Impact, London, 


1952 ; A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865, Boston, 
1920. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


G. BARRACLOUGH. Professor of Medieval History, 
University of Liverpool. Author of Papal Provisions, 
1935 ; The Origins of Modern Germany, 1946 ; 
Factors tn German History, 1946, etc. Editor : 
Studies in Medieval History. 


LORD DAVID CECIL, C,H., LITT.D. Goldsmith’s Profes- 
sor of English Literature, Oxford ; Fellow of New 
College. Publications include Life of Cowper, 1929 ; 
Sir Walter Scott, 1933 ; Early Victorian Novelists, 
1934; The Young Melbourne, 1939; Two Quiet 
Lives, 1948, etc. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 


a sympositm edited by Sydney D, Bailey. 
Contributors include the Archbishop of 
York, Lord Campion, Lord Pethwick- 
Lawrence, Viscount Hinchingbrooke, M.P., 
and the Hon. Sir Albert Napier. 10/6 


“The general reader who wishes to be fully 
informed about the House of Lords and to have an 
intelligent statement of the continuing debate about 
its future will find in these 170 pages all he needs 
to know.”” The Times. 


“An admirable piece of work for which there 
should te a large demand.” The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


* A useful little book because it presents concisely 
much information about the House of Lords which 


should be in the possession of anyone concerned 
about its future.” Listener. 
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course a number of historians, each an authority in 


his field, will deal with the salient periods of history 7 


and estimate how far accepted ideas must be modified 
in the light of new interpretations of the past. 
For details apply to : 
THE WARDEN, 
Missenden Abbey, Great Missenden, Bucks. 
Tel. : Great Missenden 508 
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